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Tue latest German writers on Greek 
History, with some exceptions, seem to 
accept, either in the whole or in part, the 
account of the growth of the Delian league 
given by Kirchhoff in Hermes vol. xi. p. 1 ff. 
As I find myself quite unable to follow 
them, I venture to review the conclusions 
at which Kirchhoff arrives. 

They are mainly these : 

1. That the Aeolians and Ionians of the 
mainland of Asia Minor did not join the 
Delian league till after the battle of Eury- 
medon (465 B.c.). 

2. That the Hellespontian allies mentioned 
by Thucydides (i. 89) were not really members 
of the Hellenic alliance. 

3. That the cities of the Delian league 
were distributed into districts from the 
first. 

4. That the first qdopos could not have 
amounted to 460 talents, as Thucydides 
says. 
5. That after his first recall to Sparta 
Pausanias became ruler of Byzantium ; that 
Sestos was reconquered by the Persians ; 
and that both cities were finally won for the 
Greeks by Cimon. 

Let us examine the evidence on which 
these conclusions rest. 

1, a, As to the Aeolians. It is of course 
stated by Herodotus (ix. 106) that the 
Lesbians were received into the alliance 
immediately after the battle of Mycale. 
Dicdorus goes further and asserts that the 
‘Acolians,’ meaning no doubt the cities of 
the mainland, were admitted at that time 
(xi. 37, tovs pev “Iwvas Kal tovs AioXeis ovp- 
Haxous éroujoavto). This, says Kirchhoff, 
is only the ‘ local- patriotismus’ of the author, 
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whom Diodorus followed, Ephorus of Cyme, 
and the statement is ‘in direct, contradiction’ 
to Herodotus. 

There is no ‘direct contradiction,’ for 
Herodotus is absolutely silent about the 
Aeolians of the mainland. Kirchhoff himself 
admits that the possessions of Lesbos on the 
mainland would probably follow the lead of 
Lesbos; and if so, why should the other 
cities hold back? There is no certain proof 
that the Aeolians of the coast did not come 
into the alliance at this time, no good reason 
why they should not, and a slight presump- 
tion that they did. 

b. The case of the Ionians of the main- 
land is different. Kirchhoff grounds his 
opinion on the fact that in his flight from 
Greece Themistocles could land at Ephesus. 
This in his judgment would have been im- 
possible if Ephesus had been an allied town 
at the time. He has no positive proof 
stronger than this against the admission of 
the Ionian cities of the coast into the alliance 
before Eurymedon. 

In answer we may observe: (1) that the 
proof only touches one city, and that the 
most Asiatic of Greek cities, the port at 
which the great inland route from Susa 
struck the sea ; (2) that the allies were busy 
at Naxos when Themistocles landed. On 
the other hand it is quite clear from the 
language of Herodotus and Thucydides that 
‘Tonia’ really did come into the alliance at 
the time: otrw 5% 76 devrepov lwvin dro Mepoéwv 
aréoTn says the first, and in the second we 
read, ot d¢ ’AOyvaior kat ot am "Iwvias Kat 
Edjorovrov Evppaxor, in dheornxores amo 
Baoiréus, iropeivavtes Syorov ézroALopkovr. 
Kirchhoff endeavours to avoid this contra- 
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diction by assuming that ‘Ionia ’ here means 
no more than the islands of the coast—in 
which sense he speaks of an ‘Ionian dis- 
trict.’ But this is not the common meaning 
of ‘Tonia’ and Ionians’; and the account 
which Herodotus gives of the proceedings 
after Mycale makes the assumption very 
improbable. As is well known the ques- 
tion was then raised whether the Greeks 
should undertake to protect the Ionians 
in their colonies, or transfer them to 
the ports of the Medizing cities in the 
peninsula of Greece, The Spartans wished 
to transfer them, but the Athenians under- 
took their defence and carried the day. 
Are we to suppose that in this discussion it 
is only the islanders who are meant ; only 
those who were cut off from Asia by sea, at 
a time when Xerxes had hardly a ship in the 
Aegean? The cities most in need of pro- 
tection were Miletus and other cities of the 
coast which were exposed to the vengeance 
of the King. 

2. Thucydides very plainly tells us (J. c.) 
that the Athenians were aided in besieging 
Sestos by the allies from the Hellespont. 
Kirchhoff asserts that these could not be 
members of the Hellenic alliance because, 
after the departure of the Peloponnesians, 
the Athenians had no power to receive them. 
For this assertion he has no authority. 
The language of Thucydides (izopeivavres) 
implies (rather than not) that the Helles- 
pontians were allies before the departure of 
the Spartans ; and, if this were not the case, 
the Athenians, when they had carried the 
day about the admission of the Ionians, were 
probably in a position to admit new members, 
or thought that they were. (The synod at 
the Isthmus had ceased to act; the idea 
that their consent was necessary to the en- 
rolment of allies is preposterous.) Besides 
in the account of Herodotus, at any rate, 
Leotychidas sails as far north as the Hel- 
lespont, though he takes no part in the siege 
of Sestos. 

3. The attempt to prove that the Delian 
league was divided into districts from the 
first has been dealt with by Beloch in 
theinisches Musewm, xliii. p. 104 ff. 

Kirchhoff is in reality reduced to this posi- 
tion: he assumes that an Ionian, an island, 
and a Hellespontian district were formed at 
a very early time in the League, not 
simultaneously but in rapid succession ; and 
that the Ionian district, though distinct from 
the island district, was entirely composed of 
islands. For proof he relies on these facts : 
the little island of Nisyrus near Rhodes, which 
has nothing to do with Ionia, is classed (in 





inscriptions after 442) with Ionia, not in the 
island district. This arrangement, says 
Kirchhoff, can only be explained by the 
supposition that Nisyrus cameoververy early, 
at the same time as Samos, Chios etc., which, 
as he assumes, at the first formed the Ionian 
district. But such an argument requires 
that Euboea, Naxos, and Delos, which were 
members of the Hellenic confederacy before 
the Athenians formed a separate confederacy 
at all, should be classed with Samos and 
Chios. As a matter of fact they are not, 
but they formed part of the island district, 
and therefore, so far as chronology goes, Nisy- 
rus could have been placed in either group. 
Again, Lemnos and Imbros are put among 
the islands, not in the Hellespontian district, 
because, says Kirchhoff, the island district 
was formed before the Hellespontian. This 
view of courseassumes that the Hellespontians 
were not allies from the first. Yet, as we 
have seen, the Hellespontians were received 
immediately after Mycale, and it is difficult 
to conceive, impossible to prove, that Lemnos 
and Imbros were received earlier. The 
Hellespontians were certainly allies before 
the Athenians formed a separate league. We 
may also observe that Delos and Samos came 
into the alliance within a month of each other: 
both are Ionian islands, yet each is in a 
different district. The classification into 
districts then seems to have nothing to do 
with the date of the accession of the cities 
included in them. As a matter of fact we 
do not find these districts established till 
442 s.c. What principles prevailed in the 
classification we are unable to say. 

4, Thucydides tells us that the first tribute 
was 460talents,and later writers associate this 
assessment with the name of Aristides who, 
as we also learn from Thucydides, did fix a 
scale of tribute. (Thucydides does not pre- 
cisely say that Aristides fixed the tribute at 
460 talents, but that Aristides fixed a scale 
of tribute, and that the first tribute was 
assessed at 460 talents; later writers say 
definitely that the tribute was fixed by 
Aristides at 460 talents, and this on the face 
of it is what Thucydides means, though 
Kirchhoff denies it, and attempts to show 
that the text of Thucydides is faulty.) 
Kirchhoff asserts that such a sum is far in ex- 
cess of any tribute paid before Eurymedon ; 
even if we allow that all the cities which 
paid in the Peloponnesian war (i.e. in the 
island, Hellespontian, Ionian, exclusive of 
the cities in the mainland, and Thracian 
districts) paid from the first, and take the 
highest payments recorded in the inscriptions 
between 454 and 425 z.c., we do not get sucha 
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sum. The largest amount which can have 
been collected from the states included in 
Kirchhoff’s list before Eurymedon is 354 
talents ; later accessions brought it up to 512 
talents, as assessed. 

It would be more satisfactory if Kirchhoff 
had made it clearer how he arrives at the sum 
of 354 talents, and in any case, if we do not 
accept his conclusions about the Ionian cities 
of the coast, his reckoning must be altered. 
But without going into this we may observe : 
(1) that the inscriptions from which we derive 
our knowledge of the payments of the allies 
do not begin till 454, eleven years after 
Eurymedon, and (2) that the first assessed 
ddpos of which Thucydides speaks may have 
included not only the sums paid in money, but 
also the value of the ships provided by those 
allies who sent ships and not money. 
The use of such an assessment would be to 
provide an equitable scheme for commuting 
service in ships into payment of money, in 
order that those who did not wish to send 
ships could pay on a fixed scale. If this is 
the meaning of Thucydides, the amount is 
certainly not too large. Four hundred and 
sixty talents would about pay for a fleet of 
sixty ships during eight months of the year 
(which is what Pericles is said to have put 
upon the water), or of one hundred and 
twenty ships during four, or of eighty during 
six months. 

5. The theory of the double conquest of 
Byzantium and Sestos rests mainly on the 
story quoted by Plutarch from Ion of Chios. 
Ion when a young man at Athens had heard 
Cimon give an account of his division of 
the spoil from Sestos and Byzantium. Now 
Sestos was taken in 478 by Xanthippus and 
Byzantium in the same year (probably) by 
Pausanias ; how then could Cimon have any- 
thing to do with the spoil? Moreover 
Thucydides says of Pausanias after his return 
to Byzantium that he was driven out— 
Bia ims "AOnvaiwv éxrroduopky Gels, and Plutarch 
confirms this: of ovppayo pera Tod Kipwvos 
eerohwpxnoav abrév. This then, says Kirch- 
hoff, was the siege of Byzantium from which 
came the spoil in Ion’s story; and as Sestos 
18 mentioned in the same breath it must have 
been captured about the same time. 

We are to believe then that Pausanias, of 
whom Thucydides tells us that he returned 
to the Hellespont in a single Hermionean 
vessel, as a private person wishing to take 
part in the war against Persia, resumed 
his position as commander of Byzantium, and 
that by some means he established himself 
there with a Persian garrison in spite of the 
presence of a large Athenian force. Here 
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he remained for some years and meanwhile 
even Sestos fell back into Persian hands. 
Then Cimon succeeded in reconquering both. 

This account is at variance with Thucydides, 
who certainly does not convey the impression 
that Pausanias was in supreme authority on 
his return to Byzantium. The only words 
which Kirchhoff can quote on his side are 
those given above, éxzodwpkybeis Bia, and 
they seem to mean no more than that 
Pausanias, though a Spartan and an ally, was 
forcibly expelled and shut out from the city 
as an enemy. Plutarch’s expression is 
nearly identical with that of Thucydides ; 
but he substitutes Cimon and the allies for 
the Athenians. But Plutarch (1) confounds 
the first and second residence of Pausanias 
at Byzantium, a blunder which he could 
have avoided by consulting Thucydides ; 
and (2) puts the story of Ion later than 
Eurymedon. And neither Thucydides nor 
Plutarch speaks of any garrison with 
Pausanias. Moreover Kirchhoff’s theory 
requires that Byzantium was held for 
Pausanias during his absence at Sparta. By 
whom was it held? The Persian garrison had 
been taken captive and sent away. When 
Dorcis was sent out immediately after the 
recall of Pausanias, the Athenians and allies 
were in possession of the place and refused 
to receive him. How did Pausanias get 
rid of them? We may allow that he was 
supplied with money from Persia, and 
backed by Persian influence. He may have 
established a party in the place, so that 
force was needed to turn him out. But 
this is quite a different thing from being 
practically tyrant of the city and master of 
forces to hold it. 

The whole theory of the second siege 
really rests on the flimsy foundation of Ion’s 
story. And with respect to this we observe 
that Ion merely says that the allies brought 
many captives to Cimon from Byzantium and 
Sestos, to be divided between them and the 
Athenians. Now Cimon was no doubt 
present at both sieges in 478, and that 
might serve for the foundation of the story. 
It is not certain, indeed it is very improba- 
ble, that we have the story in a genuine 
form before us. The lon may be a Pseudo- 
Ion; or Plutarch may quote inaccurately. 
As it is told, the story is too silly to be 
credible. Were the allies so ignorant of 
the value of slaves and of ransom that they 
took clothes before men? Had not Artayctes 
quite recently offered large sums of money 
for his own life and his son’s? Against the 
theory built on such a substructure we have 
the silence of Thucydides who, while 
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dwelling at unusual length on the fortunes 
of Pausanias and speaking of his intrigues 
with Persia, says nothing of his second rule 
in Byzantium. 

For these reasons [ think that we are 
very much where we were in regard to the 
earlier history of the Delian League. Hero- 
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THE phenomena of grammatical gender 
belong still to the profoundest mysteries of 
language. The questionings that arise in 
the mind of every English-speaking school- 
boy when he first hears that mensa is 
‘feminine’ and ager is ‘masculine’ remain 
practically unanswered for all his teachers. 
The German boy who has grown up in the 
mystery of a ‘masculine’ Aopf and a ‘ fem- 
inine’ Hand is less liable to ask questions, 
and is more tolerant of the grammar’s dogma- 
tism, but the mystery is only transferred, 
not explained. 

The plain difficulty lies just here. What 
is meant by the assertion that mere words 
possess characteristics of sex? What fine- 
fibred quality inheres in the word urbs and 
the word /ortitudo that can establish them 
a claim to femininity, or what is peculiarly 
masculine in the sound of ager? But does 
not the notion of sex attach rather to the 
thing denoted by the word than to the 
word itself? Certainly the names of objects 
having natural gender usually follow that 
gender; thus, da femme is a commoner 
ease than das Weib. We know furthermore 
that in many cases words of kindred signifi- 
cation are associated together in point of 
grammatical gender ; thus, a group of fem- 
inine words for road, path, etc., is formed 
within the recorded history of the Greek 
language, so of names for trees in the 
Latin. It is not however because roads are 
thought of as possessing feminine character- 
istics that xéAevfos is made feminine with 
6d6s, but solely because the likeness of sig- 
nification induces an association of the word 
forms. 

In all of the Indo-European languages, so 
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1 Heinrich Winckler. Weiteres zur Sprachgeschichte. 
Das Grammatische Geschlecht. Formlose Sprachen. 
Entgegnung. Pp. 206. Berlin 1889. Ferd. Dummler’s 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

Karl Brugmann. Das Nominalgeschlecht in den 
Indogermanischen Sprachen. Techmer’ 
Zeitschrift der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschraft. Vol. 
ix. pp. 100-109. 
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dotus and Thucydides are our only sure 
guides. We contradict them at our peril; 
and ‘combinations’ which involve such 
contradictions reyuire much stronger proof 
in their favour than they are ever likely to 
receive. 


Evetyn Apporv. 










far back as their history is known to us, 
gender is yrammatical, 7.e. attaches solely to 
the word-form. This is attested by a great 
variety of facts, as well as in the conscious- 
ness of speakers of living languages. Foxes 
of both natural genders were among the 
Greeks called by a name that was grammati- 
cally feminine, mice by a masculine name. 
When the German uses the article die in 
die Maus, he does so because itis demanded 
by the name J/aus, not by the object denoted 
thereby. 

An examination of the linguistic con- 
sciousness of those who speak languages in 
which grammatical gender is widely applied 
shows furthermore that the speaker does 
not in any wise associate the characteristics 
of sex with the word-forms to which he 
applies grammatical gender; e.g. to the 
German folk-consciousness there is nothing 
woman-like or cow-like in the form and 
sound of the word Hand. The terms ‘ mas- 
culine’ and ‘ feminine’ therefore, inasmuch 
as they apply in their real meaning neither 
to the denoted objects nor to the denoting 
names, are to be regarded solely as meaning- 
less symbols serving the convenience of 
grammatical science. That the two inde- 
pendent systems of descriptive grammar, 
the Hindoo and the Greek, upon which all 
the current systems of the world base, should 
have adopted these terms to mark and 
denote certain mysterious categories of 
grammar is undoubtedly due to the 
upproximate correspondence of these classi- 
fications of words to the classifications of 
natural sex; i.e. the relation of the word 
Opa to the word Adyos was described in 
terms of the relation of the objects denoted 
by the words eds and ed. : 

We come now to the question, which 18 
fundamental in all consideration of the sub- 
ject: viz. Is this approximate correspondence 
of the gender-classifications to the sex-classi- 
fications original or only secondary? That 
is to say, does grammatical gender have 1ts 
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origin historically in natural gender, or is 
the association of natural gender with the 
variety of word-form (e.g.-0s,-d,-0m) entirely 
secondary? ‘The older and, we may say, 
orthodox view is that which finds in the 
classifications of gender a reflection of the 
earliest products of primitive imagination 
which, as Friedrich Pott says in his treatise 
on Grammatical gender (Ersch. u. Gruber’s 
Encyel.), ‘fancies all around and in itself to 
be alive, and so personifies everything, and 
in consequence thereof seawalizes everything.’ 

In the first place we are inclined to doubt 
Pott’s confident assumption that sexualiza- 
tion is a necessary consequence of personifi- 
cation. We do not believe that, even to 
the mind of the primitive man, the 
classification of objects in the world of 
animate life according to sex was of such 
alleclipsing importance that the whole 
world of inanimate life should be made to 
submit to it. 

We certainly cannot hold the personifica- 
tion theory as Pott held it. If we are to 
find the beginnings of grammatical gender 
in the attribution of natural gender, we 
must think of these beginnings as limited to 
a comparatively small number of words, 
which afterwards, when the signs of gender 
had become formal or symbolic rather than 
presentative, associated with themselves 
other words on the principles of formal 
analogy. This process must be thought of 
as taking place far back in the history of 
the parent speech. 

Diametrically opposed to the current view 
as represented by Pott is the view presented 
recently by Brugmann in the fourth volume 
of Techmer’s Zeitschrift in his article on 
‘Das Nominalgeschlecht in den Indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen.’ That Winkler in his 
treatise on Grammatical Gender cited above 
takes no notice of Brugmann’s article can 
be explained only on the supposition that he 
had not read it. If he had not accepted its 
conclusions, he still would have been obliged 
to deal with its propositions, and the cool 
historical sense which pervades the work of 
Brugmann might have availed to dispel 
some of the mystical notions about this 
phase of language-life which pervert 
Winkler’s entire treatment of the subject. 

Winkler belongs to that school of philo- 
logists— we may call them the ‘ Humboldt- 
laner’—who interest themselves in dis- 
cussing the features of language to the 
almost total neglect of the life of language. 
This is chiefly traceable to the fact that 
their studies are so largely limited to 
language without a history. It is however 
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impossible to characterize a language without 
at least some consideration of its principles 


. of growth. 


Brugmann in the article cited takes the 
extreme view, that the classifications of 
grammatical ‘gender’ as we now call it 
antedated, in the history of the Indo- 
European parent speech, all classification 
according to natural sex. The suflix 4, to 
illustrate, was shared by a large number of 
nouns, It involved no implication of gender. 
The question of its original purpose and 
signification is left, for the time being, out 
of account. The fact, however, that some 
much-used words like *gnn-a@ (yvvy) and 
* mama contained -a caused it to be utilized 
by the linguistic consciousness as a sign of 
sex, and to be applied in the creation of new 
words like *eguaé beside *eguos. This 
group of sex-words is therefore, according 
to Brugmann, an interloper among the 4- 
words—qopd, rod, Tyxn, etc., which have no 
original connection with any ideas of sex. 

The recently published discoveries of 
Johannes Schmidt in his Pluralbildungen der 
Indogermanischen Neutra lend, unwittingly 
we may presume, a certain support to this 
view so far as the @ suffix is concerned. He 
shows that the @ of the neuter plural and 
the @ of the feminine singular first declen- 
sion are one and the same original element, 
and had originally a collective signification 
from which the abstract signification was 
easily derived. In this way he explains, for 
instance, the use in Greek of a singular verb 
with a neuter plural subject. 

The question approached by Brugmann 
cannot however be settled from a considera- 
tion of the phenomena of the Indo-European 
languages alone. The classification according 
to gender is in one form or another charac- 
teristic of various families of speech. Few, 
in fact, are entirely lacking in some classi- 
fication like it or analogous to it. Further- 
more, the processes concerned take place 
prior to the separation of the different 
branches of the Indo-European languages, 
and hence cannot be studied by the ordinary 
methods of comparison. In such ‘glotto- 
gonic’ questions it is essential to gain 
assistance from the other fields of linguistic 
experience. Here it is that such treatises 
as that of Winkler and of L. Adam Du 
Genre come to our help. 

The real import of the classification 
according to gender as it appears in the 
Indo-European, the Semitic, the North- 
Caucasian, and various African languages, 
as well as the impulse toward the same— 
these scholars undertake to illustrate from 
















































a variety of analogous and apparently 
equally superfluous classifications in other 
less ‘highly-developed’ languages. Such, 
for example, are the classifications which 
distinguish between objects as animate and 
inanimate, rational and irrational, of high 
rank and of low, present or near and absent 
or at a distance. Thus the [Iroquois lan- 
guages place objects of female sex in a class 
with inanimate objects and inferior animate 
objects over against a class composed of 
males and supernatural beings. This tend- 
ency to discriminate in the outward form of 
language between the animate and the 
inanimate is a feature of many languages, 
for instance of certain of the modern 
Sclavonic idioms. Winkler (pp. 15 f., 87) 
ventures to find the earliest impulse to the 
Indo-European distinction between mascu- 
line and feminine in a classification of 
superior as contrasted with inferior or 
weaker objects. 

We know from the recent theorizing upon 
the origin and development of the family- 
system how suggestive and yet how unsate 
are all attempts to explain the prehistoric 
development of the forms of civilized life by 
interposing as grades and sub-grades of 
development various selected forms from 
disconnected types of existing barbarous 
and savage life ; and yet the suggestiveness 
of Winkler’s discussion cannot be denied. 
It certainly convinces us that Brugmann 
was much too hasty in his generalizations in 
the article alluded to, and that within limits 
—limits perhaps narrower than those drawn 
in the historic period of language—gram- 
matical gender is in its origin really gender. 

Still the work of Winkler is full of the 
most fanciful generalizations and hazy with 
mystical notions of the nature of speech. 


A PECULIAR interest belongs to this 
treatise. It is the last work of a great 
thinker: it is an elaborate reply to the 
earliest literary assault upon our religion, 
and it reproduces in the form of direct 
quotation a large portion of the assailant’s 
writing. The text is preserved partly in 
manuscripts containing the treatise, partly 
in the more numerous MSS. of the Philo- 
calia, a collection of extracts from Origen’s 
works (particularly the contra Celsum) made 
by Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus towards 
the close of the fourth century. The c. Cel- 
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ON THE MSS. OF ORIGENES C. CELSUM. 











When he, for instance, on p. 87 tells us that 
the ‘ motions-elemente ?, a (ta)’ which appear 
to denote the feminine in a wide diversity 
of linguistic territories like the Indo-Euro- 
pean, Semitic, Hamitic, North-Caucasian, 
Mantchu, Singhalese, ete. evidently have in 
all the common symbolic value of the finer 
or weaker, he is taking the divoe-side of the 
Platonic discussion after a manner which no 
one now-a-days can follow who has any sense 
for the real life and nature of language. 

This much is clear from the discussion. 
Language is not satisfied merely to mark or 
denote the object of reference. It often 
goes further, and adds—what is generally 
entirely unnecessary to the denotation of the 
object—an implication of some sort con- 
cerning the nature of the cbject, concerning 
its superiority or inferiority, its nearness or 
remoteness, its animateness or inanimateness, 
or concerning its sex. 

What however is superfluous or relatively 
so for the noun, in that the mention of the 
name without further implication regarding 
nature, character, etc. suffices to indicate 
what object is meant, may not be superfluous 
for the pronoun (he, she, it). May not the 
inflections of the pronoun have had a de- 
termining influence upon the development 
of grammatical gender in the noun! We 
know that within the separate life of the 
Indo-European languages the inflection of 
the pronoun exercised a large influence upon 
that of the noun (cf. Gedwy, Oscan eyma-zum, 
Skr. té-sém). Still theve are questions which 
cannot be settled or even fairly discussed 
from the point of view of any single body 
of languages. 





BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 






swm was edited in 1605 by David Hoeschel 
and again by De la Rue in 1733: other editors 
have merely reproduced the work of their 
predecessors. Hoeschel, as will be seen from 
the following list of MSS. worked from 
three, of a late date, and all belonging, as 
will be shown, to one only of the two principal 
groups. De la Rue knew as many as eight, 
but his collations are frequently inaccurate, 
and he appears to have known nothing of the 
history of the text or of the mutual relations 
of the MSS. he used. 

During the last few months two mono- 
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graphs on the texts of the Philocalia and 
the c. Celswm have appeared—one by my 
fellow-worker the Rev. J. Armitage Robin- 
son, Fellow of Christ’s College, in vol. xviii. 
of the Journal of Philology, the other in 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexrte wnd Unter- 
suchungen, vol. vi. by Dr. Paul Koetschau, 
Gymnasiallehrer in Jena, Of Mr. Robinson’s 
work on the Philocalia I hope to give an 
account on a future occasion. The last six 
pages only of his paper are occupied with the 
c. Celsum. Without entering fully into de- 
tail, he gives his conclusions clearly and 
succinctly. Dr. Koetschau, on the other 
hand, has written at much greater length, 
describing with a dramatic vividness which 
possesses the greatest charm for those who 
have travelled over the same ground, the 


List of the MSS. 


successive steps of his investigation. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the accu- 
racy of his collations or of the shrewdness of 
hisinferences. Both writers agree entirely 
in their main conclusions, and these may 
be relied on with the greater security when 
it is remembered that they have worked 
independently of each other. I can do little 
more than give their results, reinforcing 
their arguments occasionally from my own 
collations. I may add that I have seen all 
the MSS. mentioned below, with the exception 
of Vat, 309, Leyden 17, Munich 64 and 517. 
For my knowledge of the last three I am 
indebted entirely to my friend the Rev. E. 
C. Selwyn, Master of Uppingham School, and 
formerly Fellow of King’s College. 


of the ‘ec. Celsum.’ 


Century. 


Basel A. 1. 9. 
Leyden 17 
Milan 117 
119 (Book I. and part | 
12la j of Book II.) f 
- 121d 
Munich 64 
* 517 
Ozford EK. 1.7 
" 146 
E. 2.8 (Bk. I. and part of II.) 
Paris 616 
” 945 
is 293 
Rome 386 
387 
309 
35 (Part of Bk. I.) 
75 (Part of Bk. I.) 
45 
44 
46 


” 


Three others are mentioned in Catalogues 
—one at Madrid, written in 1555 by George 
Tryphon (who we know was in Venice 
1548), another in Constantinople, and a 
third at Rodosto, but of these nothing is 
known. 

From Vat. 386 and Paris 616 all the rest 
as we shall see have been derived. 

The oldest MS. we possess is— 

{I.) Rome (Vat. Lib.) 386. 

The volume contains (a) the Panegyric on 
Origen by Gregory Thaumaturgus, (5) the 
treatise c. Celsum, the first five books of 
which are written by the transcriber of the 
Panegyric, the remainder by a contemporary 


Xvi. Basiliensis [De la Rue]. 
Xvi. 


Xvi. Boicus {Hoeschel]. 

Xvi. Augustanus [Hoeschel]. 
xv. Anglicanus i. [De la Rue}. 
Xvi. Anglicanus ii. [De la Rue} 
XVi. Anglicanus iii. [De la Rue]. 
xiv. 

xiv. Regius [De la Rue]. 

xvi. Jolianus [De la Rue]. 

xiii. Vaticanus i. [De la Rue]. 
xv. or xvi.  Vaticanus ii. [De la Ruel]. 
Xvi. Palatinus {Hoeschel]. 

Xvi. 

Xvi. 

xiv. 

xiv. 

Xv. 


scribe, (c) by a third hand, an extract from 
Galen. 

The Panegyric and the c. Celsum are 
written on cotton paper, and belong pro- 
bably to the end of the thirteenth century. 
Huge heads or tails are given to several 
letters according as they occur in the first or 
last lines of the page. Iota inscript is occa- 
sionally found as in Too ; very rarely Iota 
adscript or subscript. The old form of 
beta (u) is regularly used. Corrections and 
annotations by each scribe are placed in the 
margin. 

At the end of Book I. we have the fol- 


lowing note :—zpos tov émvyeypappévov KéAcov 
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GANG Adyov wpryévovs Topos G& :—pereBANOH 
kal dvteBAnOy e€& avtiypddwv Tov avTod 
apryevous BuyBrAiwv. After Book IT. we read : 
mpos Tov ervyeypappévov KéeAcov adnOn Adyov, 
topos B. Similar notes are appended to 
Books III. and V. 

The MS. has suffered in the binding ; the 
bottom margin has been cut away from 
several pages in Bk. III. There is reason 
to believe that it has been twice in the 
binder’s hands. 

(i.) On the first occasion two quaternions 
in Bk. V. were transposed and the pages 
were numbered according to this faulty 
arrangement, which remains to this day. 
We are warned of the error by a note on 
p. 124 (which should have been numbered 
p. 128), Lyre Eurpoobev pera pvdda 5, and at 
the end of p. 131 (properly p. 127), Qjret 
émubev mpd dvAAwv 7’. [I am indebted to 
Dr. Koetschau for this information]. Again, 
under the impression that a leaf was missing 
after No. 100, the binder has interposed a 
blank sheet, which he numbers 101, before 
the following page: his impression however 
is erroneous, as p. 102a begins with twa 
yéyparrat, the natural conclusion of do rod 
Tyaiov, which are the last words on p. 1000. 
{Lommatsch’s edition of the ¢. Celswm, vol. ii. 
p. 84, 1. 18]. 

Before the second binding another event 
occurred in the history of this MS. We 
shall see immediately that the following 
words must once have stood in the text of 
Book I. e. 32 (L. i. 65, 18 to 66. 1). 

dvayéypamras 4 Tov "Inood /Parnp xtvoura os 
eEwbetoa i bro TOU pvnorevoapevou avTiv TEKTOVOS 
edcyxGeioa é émt poorxeia. Ka@ i TiKTOVCAG amo 
TLUvos oTpaTLwTov TavOypa (or -os) 
Tovvopa’ Kal wpe ei py TYPAGS oF pr- 
Oorojoavtes THY potxelay THS TapHevov Kat 
tov tavOypa (or -os), k.7.A. 

The spaced words were now erased, doubt- 
less from motives of reverence, and have not 
been re-written. 

(ii.) At the second binding a leaf num- 
bered 42, containing part of Bk. IL. from 
Aoyos aitod (Lomm. i. 160. 6) to dd rod 
ow- (L. i. 165. 7) really had been lost, and 
its place was supplied by a blank sheet. 

This MS. has three direct descendants, 
(A) Ven. 45, (B) Ven. 44, (C) the lost frag- 
ment from which Milan 12la was copied. 
The first of these was written after the 
former binding, when the quaternions were 
displaced, but before the erasure ; the second 
after the erasure ; the third after leaf 42 had 
disappeared. 

A little later than the date of (B) Ven. 44 
a translation of the c. Celsum was published 
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by Christophorus Persona, who is described 
in a note at the end of the book as ‘ prior 
sanctae Balbinae de urbe [se. Roma} latine 
graeceque peritissimus.’ The translation 
was printed for him at Rome by George 
Herolt of Bamberg, in January, 1481. De 
la Rue tells us that Persona had composed a 
dedicatory letter to Pope Sixtus IV. which he 
subsequently discarded, finding his Holiness 
less munificent than he had hoped. In the 
copy of the book in the Cambridge Univer. 
sity Library the title-page is wanting: the 
dedication is addressed to the Doge Giovanni 
Mocenigo ‘universoque senatui inclito con- 
sultissimoque,’ and is preceded by a letter to 
the translator from Theodore of Gaza, a 
friend of Sixtus’s predecessor, Nicolas V. 
From this letter we learn that the latter 
Pope, who was the founder of the Vatican 
Library, had had purchased for him this MS. 
(Vat. 386) in Constantinople. As he died 
in 1455 it must have found its way to Italy 
before that date. 

We can trace its history a little further 
back. On the first page we read Geoddpov 
Tod godavod, apparently the name of its 
owner. ‘This Theodore was a monk, first at 
Mount Sinai, and afterwards at Batopedium, 
on Mount Athos. He died at the latter 
monastery, 28th Sept. 1457. (See Fabricius 
x. p. 375, ed. 174). So it was probably 
from him that the MS. was bought by Pope 
Nicolas. 

We pass now to the two MSS. at Venice, 
which were brought thither by the famous 
Bessarion after he turned his back on the 
East at the Council of Florence in 1439, 
when he received the cardinal’s hat. They 
probably came to Venice in 1468, in one of 
the forty-eight chests containing the collec- 
tion which he had been accumulating since 
his boyhood, and now presented to the 
Republic. 

A. Venice (St. Mark’s Lib.) 45. 

This is a paper MS. of the fourteenth 
century. Just as in Vat. 386, the c. Celsum 
is preceded by Gregory’s Panegyric: it 
is followed by some extracts from Eus. 
Boa: Y. 22. 

We learn from a note on p. 6 that this 
MS. belonged to Bessarion, who is here 
designated Cardinal of Tusculum. 

Two correctors, I think, have been at 
work. Occasionally their alterations have 
been made in the margin, but very often the 
old writing has been washed out, and the 
correction substituted in its place. The 
variations of this MS. are so very numerous 
that I was inclined, with Mr. Robinson, to 
trace it to some unknown original other than 
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Vat. 386. But Dr. Koetschau has shown 
conclusively that it is derived from the latter 
MS., seeing that the displaced quaternions 
referred to above are copied in their wrong 
order. The Venetian corrector has detected 
the error, and does his best to rectify it by 
marginal notes, but these notes are worded 
differently from those of the Vatican cor- 
rection, which must clearly be of a later 
date than the MS. before us. Celsus’s blas- 
phemies concerning our Lord’s birth had not 
yet been erased, as they are transcribed in 
full. 

The notes following Books I., IL, III. V. 
are not given. The scribe has left spaces for 
them, as also for the initial letters of the 
books, intending, no doubt to fill them in 
with red ink. 

The corrections I believe to be entirely 
conjectural: in the extremely rare cases 
where they agree with the readings of 
another independent MS. the coincidence is 
purely accidental. Here are some specimens 
of the changes made in the MS. before us 
(the motive is in most cases easily seen), 
which serve to identify copies from it. 

Om. Bovopéev (Lomm. 1: x, so in 
Paris 945): éxe(vwv for érépwv (20. 14): 
tupavvov (20. 16) dé ru for Ser (21. 15, so also 
Paris 616),om. os after dvvdpews (correction 21, 
19) A€yw for A€yea dé (corr. 27. 1), oreddwv for 
morevov, and in margin éAriLov } moredwv 
(32. 5), dvcedatpovias (36. 18: so in 138. 5); 
otxetats for eixatats (corr. 97. 14, an unfamiliar 
word; so also Paris 616); doxreiva: for 
aroeoat (123. 18) Adov for Adyov (247. 7); 
repacpov for meproracpod (III. 1. 14) cxoro- 
gayetv (19. 9). Several examples of error 
due to homoeoteleuton, e.g. Lomm. I. 247. 12 
[om. from Adywy to Adyov] 265 [om. from 
iarjuxy, 1. 15 to the same word 1. 18], IIT. 36, 
15-18 ; 46,7 ; 67. 20-68. 1 ; 79, 16-18 ; 138, 
5-8. On the other hand, in III. 8, 19, after 
aitod the words xatépOwow tov dvOpwrwv are 
repeated from line 14. 

To Ven. 45 we trace with absolute cer- 
tainty no less than eight MSS. which it is 
unnecessary to describe in detail. 

(a). Venice (St. Mark’s Libr.) 46. 

Parchment, cent. xv. Beautifully written 
and ornamented. This also belonged to 
Bessarion’s Library ; it contains his coat of 
arms, and was probably transcribed by his 
orders. It is a faithful copy of its original, 
incorporating into the text all its marginal 
notes, and varying from it only where it is 
illegible. 

From Ven. 46 is copied : 

(a,). Paris (Bib. Nat.) Suppl. Gr. 293. 

Paper, cent. xvi. Referred to frequently 
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by De la Rue as Codex Jolianus, so-called 
from Claude Joly, one of its possessors, from 
whom it passed to the Library of Notre 
Dame ; in the eighteenth century the Canons 
presented it, together with twelve other 
MSS., to Louis XVI. Conjectural emenda- 
tions are suggested in the margin, as also 
readings from Ven. 44, and occasionally from 
a Philocalia MS. 

(b). Rome (Vat. Lib.) No. 387 of the Otto- 
bonian Collection. 

Partly paper, partly parchment, cent. xv. 
or xvi. Like Ven. 45 it leaves blank spaces 
where we should expect headings or subscrip- 
tions to the books, and omits the initial 
letter before each book but the first, where 
the letter, wanting in that MS., has been 
beautifully painted. Unlike Ven. 46, it does 
not adopt into the text the conjectures of its 
archetype, but leaves them in the margin. 
It is frequently inaccurate. 

This MS. has been most carelessly cupied 
by :— 

(b,) Rome (Vat. Lib.) No. 35 of the Otto- 
bonian Collection (cent. xvi.). 

(b,). Rome (Vat. Lib.) No. 75 of the Otto- 
bonian Collection (cent. xvi.). 

It is impossible to decide from the appear- 
ance of these MSS. whether they were ever 
complete. At present No. 35 ends gyai d€ 
twas py Oe Bov (L, i. 28. 5), but the Aopevous 
below may perhaps show that at least one 
page followed. The last words of No. 75 
are ws €€ ivov (L. i. 33. 10). 

Both repeat the errors of Vat. 387, e.g. 
Biov for Adyou (L. i. 22. 3), & added after 
mapemevev (tb. 12) rav omitted (ib. 19) dxover 
for dxovew (27. 1): and abound in errors of 
their own. 

(c). Leyden (Bibl. Publ.) 17. 

Paper, cent. xvi. Carelessly written. Re- 
sembles Vat. 387, but is not taken from it. 
Hence 

(c,). Munich 64. 

Paper, cent. xvi. This is Hoeschel’s Codex 
Boicus. Written by Andreas Darmarius 
(of whom Gardthausen writes : ‘ita scelestus 
erat Andreas Darmarius Epirota ut nihil illi 
credere debeamus nec titulis eius’). I have 
no doubt that this is a copy of the Leyden 
MS. The same strange spellings occur in 
both, e.g. tmorevOy for émorevOy, epect for 
dpect, but the very numerous omissions in the 
latter have been supplied (appy. prima 
manu) in the margin from Ven. 45 or 
one of its descendants; no other change ap- 
pears to have been made. From this again 
is copied : 

(c, a). Munich 517 (formerly in Augsburg 
Library). 
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Paper, cent. xvi. The quaternions are 
quite loose, though they are pierced for 
thread, and were probably once bound. From 
marginal notes for the printer we learn that 
it was from this MS. that Hoeschel’s edition 
was printed. 

(B) Venice (St. Mark's Libr.) 44. 

Written on paper (cent. xiv.). There is a 
note on the fly-leaf—xrjpa Bynooapiwvos Kap- 
dyvdAews vixaias Tod Tov caBivev. The ec. Celsum 
is preceded by Gregory’s Panegyric as in 
Vat. 386, and the notes which there follow 
Books I., IL, III, V., are repeated here. 
The words erased in I. c. 32 are omitted, but 
no gap is left in the text. On the other 
hand the contents of the lost leaf (42) of the 
Vatican MS. are given, and the two quater- 
nions of Book III. occur in their proper 
order ; obviously the note referring to their 
displacement had been made when this MS. 
was written. The scribe, however, is slightly 
puzzled by the phenomenon, as we see by his 
paging. Folio 138 is followed by 130, after 
which the numbers follow consecutively. 
[Folios 151-158 have been inserted upside 
down in the reverse order]. 

The derivation of Ven. 44 from Vat. 386 
is evident. Curious spellings are copied 
(e.g. amamagat)ds, L. i. 37. 10); in L. i. 38. 
26 the words Aé¢yew...cdpois, forming exactly 
a line in the Vat. MS., are omitted: the 
scribe’s eye wanders from duyyovpevor, i. 139. 
12 to the same word repeated immediately 
below, and he omits all the intervening 
words ; in i. 232. 7 he omits 7 dua ras duvdpecs, 
the last four words in a line of his original. 
These omissions are supplied by a corrector 
in the margin. Dr. Koetschau points out 
two gaps in the MS. (Book V.) corresponding 
to two holes which have been made in Vat. 
386 since Ven. 45 was copied from it. 

There are a few variations, apparently due 
in most cases to the negligence of the scribe. 
Thus he omits the note opposite the end of 
I. c. 8 (dru 800 of KeAcor) ; for repurarytixds (L. 
i. 30. 19) he writes repuraryxds ; in L, i. 146, 
3 a corrector alters yz to pny, and in line 13 
of the same page he writes oi for «i, and gives 
the words that follow in the following order : 
muotot eopev €yovres Kai Hpeis Ewpdxapev ; in 
p- 266. 10 dcacrdces for du oraces. Ini. 
124. 13 the corrector has apparently erased 
TO éf’ jpiv “Hpwdov, and written tiv dppiv 
“‘Hpwéov. In iii. 15. 6 droypaydpevor is written 
twice over. In Book II. several lines are 
omitted from dpév (L. i. 171. 8) to cipapra 
(172. 11). 

Ven. 44 is the original of 

(a). Rome (Vat. Lib.) 309 of the Palatine 
Collection. 


Paper. As in Ven. 44, Gregory’s Panegyrie 
precedes the c. Celswm, and we have after 
Book I. the note which is characteristic of 
this group: pereBrAHOn Kai avreBAOy, «.7.. 
At the end of the last book, dd&a cor é beds 
npov, dofa vo. adpe (sc. 1545) iavovapiov 
KOT éredeiofy 75 wapov BiBALov ek xeupds nod 
iw(avvy) ov pavpopatn, John Mauromates 
wrote at Venice, whither, as we have seen, 
Ven. 44 was brought in the previous 
century. 

(6). Oxford (New Coll.) 146. 

Paper, cent. xvi. Presented to the College 
by Cardinal Pole (then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) in 1557. There appear to be at 
least three correctors (i.) the original scribe 
or a contemporary ; (ii.) a scribe who wrote 
shortly after; his corrections, like those 
of (i.) are purely conjectural, e.g. érevooivro 
for érowidvto (L. i. 20. 10) rvyxavover (25. 16), 
except where they are taken from the Philo- 
calia ; (iii.) a later writer, who regularly 
gives Philocalia readings in the margin, dis- 
tinguishing them by a peculiar symbol (£2). 
This MS., following Ven. 44, omits Lomm. i. 
171. 8 to 172. 11. Corrector (ii.) adds 
‘ Xetree woAAG, Vide an ex philocalia suppleri 
possit,’ &e. 

(6,). Oxford (Bod. Libr.) E. 2. 8. 

Paper, cent. xvi. Defective ; the last page 
ends with 7AGe zpos atrov (II. c. 2 ; Lomm. i. 
138. 5), the airdv being written after the 
scribe’s manner at the bottom of the page, and 
at right angles to the preceding words, in 
order to mark that it is also the first word of 
the page following. By the kindness of the 
Librarian of New College I was enabled to 
compare the MS. belonging to that college 
with E, 2..8, and satisfied myself that the 
writer of the latter was the second corrector 
of the former. His corrections are embodied 
in the MS. before us, which is a very faithful 
copy of New Coll. 146. 

One MS. remains to be described, which 
cannot be traced to either Ven. 44 or Ven. 
45 alone, but is derived from both. This is: 

Oxford (Bodl. Libr.) E. 17. 

A paper MS. of the fifteenth century, 
written throughout by the same hand. In 
the middle of Book III. a large omission has 
been made—from yevéobar to dpdow am & 
[L. i. 286. 7-14]. A page containing the 
omitted words has been intercalated by a late 
corrector. The earlier part of the treatise, 
probably to the end of Book V., has been 
transcribed from Ven. 44. The peculiar 
readings of that MS. which have been de- 
scribed above are repeated, including its 
corrections, e.g. in Lomm. i. 124, 13 and 
i. 146. 3. Even the mis-spelling sept 
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narnxos (i. 30. 19) recurs. In Book II. 
there is the same long omission (i. 171. 8 
to 172. 11). In Book V. the two gaps 
of Ven. 44 are reproduced ; the second has 
been filled by a later hand. At the end 
of Book I. we have the familiar pereBAnOy 
kal dvreBAHOn. The Panthera blasphemies 
are, of course, wanting, but these have been 
supplied by a corrector of the sixteenth cen- 
ge has added numerous readings from 
Ven. 45 or one of its descendants. After 
Book V. the original scribe has ceased to fol- 
low Ven. 44—perhaps he was disturbed by 
the gaps above- mentioned in that book—and 
copies Ven. 45. Proofs are numerous ; it 
may suflice to point out that oKoropayel is 
read in iii, 19. 9, and as vexpo (55. 8); 
there is the same repetition of xatdpOwow 
tov évOpirwv (8. 19), and the same errors 
of homoeoteleuton, e.g. 19. 24-20. 1, 36. 15-18. 
Opposite Book IV. c. 184 we have an 
annotation in red (on dru diaBaddAcrar 6 
dopeyevns Os Kav Tois GAAows Kal eis THY 
perewvywow. Similar annotations are com- 
mon in the latter part of the book. One of 
these is taken directly or indirectly from 
Vat. 386, as according to Dr. Koetschau it 
is found in no other MS.!_ This note is given 


in Lomm. II. p. 186, n. 1, pay A€ye Sidxovoy, 


«tA. [The scribe writes, in place of duécovos 
in the next line, diaxyyy, but such silly 
blunders in spelling are common in this MS. 
At the close is a note: constitit pro descrip- 
tione et collatione fl. (= florins) 23}, which 
seems to show that it was copied in the west ; 
if so, it must have been very shortly after the 
arrival of the Venetian MSS. 

(C). Milan (Ambrosian Libr.). Nos. 117, 
119, 12la, 1216. The latter two are bound 
together in one volume. 

These belong to the sixteenth century, and 
are possibly written by the same hand. 
12la appeared to me the original of the rest, 
which copy its marginal conjectures or 
silently incorporate them into their text. 
Like their original they contain only Book I. 
and part of Book II., ending abruptly at the 
words dmorav pev avT@ (ch, "13. L. i. p. 160, 
1.4). A note is added in all four—ézé rod 
dvreypdepou pad)ov 88, mpurorimov mpos TO 
Tapor, piddou € €vds €kKOTFEVTOS, eheure TOT OUTOV, 
doov, dpKovvTws TAnpooew Todt TO AuTad.ov, 
edyyeArae Tpwrorvmrov ei cipebein exypapyod- 
Peévov’ ov xd pw adeiOn Aurad.ov- Below is 
written, as a correction of éfayyeArat, f. «i 


* Dr. Koetschau speaks doubtfully of its presence 
in the Oxford MS., having no other authority than 
De la Rue’s note, about the accuracy of which he is 
os — sceptical. I have seen it myself in 

€ 


€£aXOn ov uel ef dveAdrods. We may con- 
clude that MS. 12la@ cannot claim a higher 
place than third in the line of descent from 
that referred to as the zpwrdrurov. First 
must have come a copy containing this note 
in an intelligible form: then another into 
which éfdyyeAra, with probably other cor- 
ruptions,? was introduced, and somewhat 
later, two emendations of this word by a 
western hand (observe the Latin /#. = fortasse, 
and wel) ; lastly our MS., in which the former 
of these emend: ations is wrongly transcribed. 
The zpwrdturov is Vat. 386, where, as has 
been said, a page was lost at this place after 
the Venetian MSS. had been copied. It is 
true that in the preceding page the Roman 
scribe has written seventeen words after 
dmortav pev ato, but as five of them are 
given, not in the text but in the margin, 
and as the sentence stands unfinished, the 
transcriber of the original of the Milan MS. 
apparently thought it safer to copy no more. 
With the exception of some unimportant 
variations in spelling and a few transpositions 
of words, the texts of the two MSS. coincide, 
The former part of the Vatican note at the 
end of Book I. is repeated ; not the latter 
(wereBANOy Kat avreBdyOy, x.7.r.). The pas- 
sage containing Panthera’s name (see above) 
is, of course, wanting. Other omissions have 
been made, reverentiae causa, and there is a 
note stating that they exist also in 70 
TpwToTUTov. 

This MS. contains some interesting notes 
of Gennadius, who became Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople shortly after the fall of the 
Eastern Empire. Opposite the first page of 
the preface (L. i. 12. 12) we read: yevvadiov 
mept Tov wpryévovs TovTov of pev duTiKol 
dvddoKador A€yovow ottws. apuyevys (sic) drov 
KaA@s elev, ovdels KaAALOV' Kal O7OU KaKOs, 
ovdets xétpov" ot be Hperepow dovavot, Tov pev 
dopryevys 0 TAVTWV Pav dxovn’ TOU be &i opryéevns 
q TOV God«pav Soyparev ™Yyh K.T.A. Again : 
yevvad’ lfe dpiyeves, as TA GANA ouvéoTys TH 
Tov id micTEews KaAGs, OVTW Kal TEpl THs Tpos TOV 
Ov’ Kat mpa’, kar’ ovciav évorytos airod éppdvers 
KaA@s kat Tov GAAwv, «.7.A. As Gennadius— 
who assumed this name about 1448 ; he was 
previously known as George the Scholar— 
was a bitter enemy of the Latins after the 
Council of Florence, it is natural to conclude 
that these notes were made before Vat. 386 
was carried to the West. And when we 
remember that Theodorus Sophianus, to 
whom that MS. belonged, was Gennadius’s 
nephew, we are tempted to infer that they 

2 E.g. Aurdb.0v, or possibly Avrddiov; the writing is 
uncertain. In either case I cannot trace the word ; 
here it = gap or space. 
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were made in his monastery, perhaps by Gen- 
nadius himself, when the Milan archetype 
was transcribed. On the other hand, the 
evidence supplied by Persona’s translation 
shows that page 42, lost at the date of this 
archetype, was not missing when the MS. 
left the East. 


We now pass to another MS. differing 
widely from all the preceding, the original of 
a much smaller group : 

II. Paris (Bib. Nat.) Suppl. Gree. 616. 

Parchment. Contains Gregory’s Pane- 
gyric, the c. Celsum, and the Ad Martyrium. 
Written throughout by the same hand, which 
has written also the following note at the 
end : éreAewisOn pyvi dex ia N A érous 5 OpHy 
xetpt AovKa provaxyod tod aOAlov Kai éAcewod: 
opispw tov—the remainder has been oblite- 
rated. The cause of this alteration is given 
in a note by a later hand: 7d wapov éypady 
KaTa TO Twpn Eros TOL aTKy (probably, as Dr. 
Koetschau suggests, he meant to write a,7y7 

= 1348) dra xerpds Aovka povaxod dpurpa de Tod 
Airoxpdtopos ’Avépovixov radatoAdyov Tod véov 
(se. Andronicus II. 1320-1341 ; the Eastern 
reckoning is ten years later). xipios 8’ erect 
tovto yeyovws MavovnA 6 pyrwp tis peyadns 
€xxAnoias amndeue tovtvowa tod ’Avdpovixov. 
In Book VI. we have a note headed pavovijA 
Tov pytopos, protesting against the doctrine 
of purgatory. Dr. Koetschau rightly identi- 
fies him with Manuel of Corinth, who op- 
posed Bessarion at the Council of Florence, 
where this doctrine was discussed. The MS. 
was brought from the East to Paris by 
Minoides Mynas. There are few corrections, 
and these so skilfully made that they are 
often hard to detect. The Panthera blas- 
phemies occur in full. The note pereBAnby, 
x.7.A. is wanting. 

From this MS. are copied the two fol- 
lowing :— 

A. Paris (Bib. Nat.) 945. Cited by De 
la Rue as Codex Regius. 

Here we have (a) the first fourteen chap- 
ters of the Philocalia and part of the 
fifteenth, to the words efvat doxq, detEa (Lomm. 
p. 81.7); (0) the c. Celsum; (c) fragments 
from the Lxhortatio ad Martyrium, and other 
writings of Origen given in the Philocalia, 
ec. 23, 24, 27; (d) Extracts from the Scala 
Paradisi of Joannes Climacus. 

Three scribes have been at work on the 
Philocalia, by the first of whom the remain- 
der of the volume has been written. His 
style is that of the fourteenth century, and 
he is identified in the Library Catalogue with 
Joachim Hieromonachus, from a note at the 
end of the c. Celsum of apparently much the 
same date as the MS. itself, though the ink is 
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blacker: [7d zapdv BuBdtov trdpyer epod Ka} 
dvatiOnp. todro, eis THY Oetav povyv Tod zap. 
peyiorov pov tafuipxov (sc. St. Michael), ixép 
WuxiKRsS ops Tov enov yovéwy Kal éno0d Toi 
dépaptwrov :—iwaxeip tepopdvaxos. It will be 
observed, however, that this note asserts 
Joachim to be the owner merely, not the 
transcriber. This note is followed by another 
of a later date: cioi 6 Ta ypdppata roi 
peyddov pyrwpos. Probably Manuel is here 
referred to. The ec. Celsum is entitled: 
{dpryevous tod codpwrdtov ByBXiov kara. KeAcov 
tov dbewrdrov. At the top of the pages on 
which five of the books begin is written in 
red ink: xé id yé vie tov 60 édX€nody pe tiv 
dpaptwAov. At the end of the treatise : doga 
oot } 63, 6 KE ypov Ww XS. apy. 

A few corrections have been made, I think 
by the original scribe. Variations from the 
text of Paris 616 occur fairly often, but in 
the large majority of instances they are 
found in no other MS. Mr. Robinson notes 
the omission of Bovdopévw, L. i. 19. 1; 
Anon for €Ovyar, i. 37. 16—other instances 
are found occasionally—where our MS. agrees 
with Ven. 45 as against Paris 616. These, 
I think, can be accounted for: thus the first 
strange omission may be the result of care- 
lessness, and the second, as he suggests, may 
be adopted from the vulgata lectio of 1 Cor. i. 
24, from which the words are quoted. But 
the important variations of Ven. 45 from 
Paris 945 are so numerous that they must 
have made a far more obvious impression on 
the text before us if the seribe, as Mr. 

Robinson is inclined to believe, had seen Ven. 
45 or any of its descendants. 

(B). Basel, A. III. 9. 

This volume contains (a) the Philocalia, 
transcribed by ‘the lowly monk Cyril’ in the 
year 1564. Alsoina different handwriting, 
but of about the same time () the contra 
Celsum, and (ce) the Ad Martyrium. 

A few leaves are missing from the opening 
of the c. Celsum. The first page in the MS. 
begins with xat yhv oetpoperny (I. ¢. ii. Lomm. 
i. 32. 14). The text corresponds very closely 
with that of Paris 616, e.g. in the impossible 
éore for dero (L. i. 35. 3), the omission of tov 
vopov kat (L, i. 34. 1), and of pwpia (i. 56. 4); 
the interesting substitution of & for dy xiv 
ixvn éri tocov, and the omission of nearly 
the whole of the two following lines—from 
Kai Twa ye to éwpaxapey Kal yeis in the refer- 
ence to post-apostolic miracles. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that the Basel MS. has been 
copied directly from the Paris codex. 

A comparison of the text of Vat. 386 and 
Paris 616 is best postponed until an account 
has been given of the Philocalia texts. 

FrepEric WALLIS. 
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The Fragments of the Work of ITeraclitus of 
Ephesus on Nature. Translated from the 
Greek of Bywater, with an Introduction 
historicaland critical. By G. T. W. Patrick 
Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the State 
University of Iowa. Baltimore. N. 
Murray, 1889. Pp. 131. 


Tus book is able and interesting, and if it 
bears signs of haste, it is to be hoped that 
the author may have the opportunity of 
removing them from a second edition. 

The reviving interest in Heraclitus, ac- 
cording to Mr. Patrick, is not merely his- 
torical. The ‘return to Kant,’ he says, has 
been unsuccessful, and ‘there is a certain 
weariness in philosophy of the whole sub- 
jective method.’ ‘The need of disinfecting 
our minds from the germs of a pathological 
introspective habit, and putting ourselves as 
an experiment in the position of those who 
took it for granted that Nature was larger 
than man, has led us back to Greek philoso- 
phy and especially to its sources.’ And 
Heraclitus is ‘ the most perfect illustration 
of those qualities which characterize the 
Greek mind,— receptivity, unprejudiced 
freedom of thought, love of order, and trust- 
ful confidence in the unity of man and 
Nature.’ 

This ‘ trustful confidence’ was prematurely 
broken by ‘ what has been called the fall of 
man in Socrates.’ ‘Socrates was not a Greek 
at all.’ ‘He was a curiosity at Athens, and 
consequently very much in vogue.’ 

The point of view thus indicated, if not 
entirely novel, is fresh and suggestive ; and 
it is maintained with considerable force. 
Like Bacon, our author longs to know ‘ what 
natural thinking would have accomplished if 
it had been left an open field a while longer 
in Greece.’ But in his eagerness he leaves 
out of sight some of the essential elements 
of the position. It is true that Heraclitus 
anticipated some great ideas which Plato 
did not find in him. To those well pointed 
out by Mr. Patrick he might have added the 
dissipation and conservation of Energy and 
that which Maxwell ironically apostrophizes 
(with reference to ‘ Paradoxical Philosophy’) 

‘Great Principle of all we see, 
Unending Continuity !’ 


But the ‘dialectical disturbances’ which broke 
up the speculative vision were rendered in- 
evitable not merely because Socrates had 
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awakened — self-consciousness, or because 
Anaxagoras had set voids against the 
Elements: but much more by reason of the 
irresistible influence of Parmenides and (the 
Eleatic) Zeno. That was a challenge to 
‘clear thinking’ which Plato could not put 
by. Mr. Patrick says : ‘Socrates and Plato 
took fright too easily at the Sophists. Their 
philosophy would have died with them.’ 
That is all very well. But behind the 
Sophist stood his ‘father Parmenides,’ whose 
thought had penetrated the mind of the 
age, and become tyrannically dominant. 
This is strangely overlooked in pp. 72-83. 
Plato could no more decline to reckon 
with it, than Kant could have ignored the 
scepticism of Hume. Nor could mental 
salvation have been wrought out for man 
by endlessly repeating or even patiently 
applying the aphorisms of the Ephesian 
prophet,—not to say that patience was a hard 
lesson for the Greek. Whatever may have 
been the drawbacks of the dialectic ddoAccyéa, 
and however deplorable may have been its 
results in times of speculative inertness, it 
was an indispensable exercise in that period 
of intellectual youth. Mr. Patrick is probably 
right in saying that in hypostatizing general 
concepts Plato was less in earnest than 
subsequent ages gave him credit for; but 
why then should he accuse him of elevating 
rationalism into a great system, and giving 
it to the world for a perpetual inheritance ? 
The truth is that while our author traces 
with a firm hand some of the broader out- 
lines in the evolution of philosophy, he 
betrays now and then a strange obliviousness 
of the minuter shades, Plato did not write 
‘in the age of Pericles.’ Nor was he so 
careless of bodily perfection as Mr. Patrick 
seems to imply. 

In the author’s critical survey of recent 
works on Heraclitus there is much that 
deserves the heartiest approval. He _ pro- 
tests with much 1eason against the ‘over- 
systematization’ and ‘over-interpretation’ 
of German writers, and shows that these 
errors have led to contradictory results, 
making of Heraclitus a hylozoist or a 
transcendentalist, a materialist or a mystic, 
a sensationalist or an idealist, accord- 
ing as he is interpreted by Schuster or 
Teichmiiller, by Lassalle or Pfleiderer. In 
dealing with the isolated fragments of a 
pregnant thinker it is not always safe to 
harmonize them with each other, much less to 
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make them square with some preconceived 
assumption. Teichmiiller, who in his History 
of Ideas has written much and wisely on 
Heraclitus, supplies two amusingly charac- 
teristic specimens of over-interpretation : 
(1) in explaining the identity of Day and 
Night to mean that they are products of the 
same elements, and (2) in disproving the 
philosopher’s belief in immortality by means 
of the only fragment (perhaps a spurious 
one) which tends to prove it (cxxii). 

Mr. Patrick also deserves credit for laying 
strong and independent stress (apart from 
physical or metaphysical doctrines) (1) on 
the character of Heraclitus and (2) on his 
ethical and religious utterances. (1) ‘The 
arrogance of this man was sublime.’ ‘ We 
have in the Ephesian sage a man who openly 
claimed to have an insight superior to all the 
world, and the history of thought has vin- 
dicated his claim.’ ‘As the prophets of 
Israel hurled their messages in actual defi- 
ance at the people, hardly more does the 
Ephesian seem to care how his words are 
received, if only he gets them spoken. Not 
more bitter and misanthropic is Hosea in his 
denunciation of the people’s sins, than is our 
philosopher in his contempt for the stupidity 
and dulness of the masses.’ (2) The ethical 
content of Heraclitus’ message to his 
countrymen is rightly treated as prior to 
his speculative teaching. Thus the saying 
‘Quench insolence more than you would 
fire’ has nothing to do with ‘fire’ as the 
first element. The cry of the philosopher 
was a call to men everywhere to ‘wake up, to 
purify their BapBapovs yrxds, and see 
things in their reality.’ ‘He will not have 
men roll themselves into a cocoon of a 
single system, or revolve in the circle of a 
single set of ideas. He will have them throw 


CXIV.—Atuoy ’Edecioss HBnddv amdytacba rior 
Kal Tots aviBois Thy TWéAW KaTaduTely. 

‘The Ephesians would do well to hang themselves, 
every grown-up man of them, and to leave the city 
to those not yet of age.’ 

LXX1X.—aaidds 7 BaotAnin. 

‘The government (of the world) is in the hands of 
a child.’ 

XLVI.—zd avritouv Evupépor. 

‘Counter-irritation is helpful.’ 

XXXVII.—(Arist. de Sensu.) 

kal mavres émipépovtat em) TovTo Tep) dopijs. 

‘And all opinions tend this way concerning smell.’ 


themselves open to the common light, keep 
every sense open and receptive to new im- 
pressions, and thereby attain truth, which is 
found in the universal alone.’ 

Two other observations command un- 
qualified assent. Mr. Patrick shows that 
the philosopher’s misanthropy was consistent 
with optimism, @.e. ‘with the strong convic- 
tion that the world is good, rational and 
orderly. Most men, to be sure, are fools, 
but it is their own fault, as they will not 
put themselves in right relation to the 
world.’ And he does well in calling atten- 
tion to the thought, which may have figured 
more largely in the Book about Nature than 
it does in the Fragments, viz. that contained 
in xpypoovvy or ‘ hunger,’ as ‘ the impulse or 
motive force by which the primitive world 
matter or fire evolved itself into the world 
of individual things.’ The friends of the 
late Professor Ferrier may recall a cognate 
saying of his, which is quoted by Principal 
Shairp in his contribution to the Introductory 
Notice (by Prof. Lushington) prefixed to 
Ferrier’s Philosophical Remains (p. xxxiii.). 

A good version of the Fragments of Hera- 
clitus is still a desideratum. It would sup- 
ply the only thing which appeared wanting 
in Mr. Bywater’s scholar-like edition. Un- 
fortunately the translation here given of 
them is marred by grave inaccuracies, to 
which we call Mr. Patrick’s attention, as 
already said, in the hope that they may be 
hereafter removed. Surely the suggestions 
of Professor Gildersleeve, mentioned in the 
Preface, cannot have been thoroughly at- 
tended to. We append a few instances ina 
tabular form, putting what we hold to be 
the correct'rendering immediately under the 
Greek. Let scholars judge! 


Mr. PArrick’s VERSION. 
‘The Ephesians deserve, man for man, to be hung, 
and the youth to leave the city.’ 


A child’s kingdom.’ 
‘The unlike is joined together.’ 


‘And that for smell all things are converted into 


this.’ 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 











Aeschylos’ Orestie, mit erkldrenden Anmerk- 
ungen, von N. WEcKLEIN. Mk. 6. 


Pror. WECKLEIN is certainly one of the 
first living authorities on Aeschylus, and 
has contributed so much to the study of the 
poet by his various papers and especially by 
the laborious critical edition of 1885, with 
its sifted record of emendations, that this 
edition of the Oresteia (the first, he tells us, 
with a German commentary) deserves and 
will receive the most respectful attention. 

In the Preface we are told that the work 
is chiefly devoted to explanation, and the 
student who wishes for further critical 
research into the text is referred to the 1885 
edition. The latter however gives very 
little but a classified list of suggestions, 
valuable as that is ; and we think the editor’s 
own work on the text will be more clearly 
seen and more fairly judged from the book 
before us. There is here more discussion, 
though still too little: the emendations are all 
printed in the text: the wood is not so 
obscured by the trees as in the bewildering 
Appendix of 1885: the commentary helps 
us to understand the grounds of preference : 
and lastly in several cases the views of 1885 
have been modified. 

Perhaps it may be going too far to say 
with the editor that ‘the greatest difficulties 
[of the text in these three plays] have been 
overcome and comparatively few obscurities 
remain’: but we think a study of this 
edition will confirm his statement that ‘ the 
text-criticism of the Oresteia has made in 
the last few decades gratifying progress.’ 
The age of certain conjectures is perhaps 
over: but much has been recently done, and 
still is being done, in detecting corruption : 
and many recent suggestions, though in 
the nature of the case incapable of proof, 
may yet be accepted as probable; while 
the total result certainly is that the text 
as a whole still slowly improves. 

Among those of Prof. Wecklein’s own 
suggestions which deserve consideration 
may be mentioned the following (where the 
references are to his edition, the numbers in 
brackets being those of Dindorf’s Poetae 
Scenict) :— 

Ag. 103 ddas dryv dpevodady for the 
corrupt tiv Ovpodbdpov AUrns dpeva, where 
drnv is due to H. L. Ahrens, and ¢pevodadF is 
supposed to have been supplanted by the 
gloss Ovpopbdpor. 
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152 [145] dacpar’ dvopboiv for dacpara 
otpovlév which is meaningless. This 
ingenious suggestion he supports by a 
reference to the formula (ers. 220, El. 644) 
whereby one who has seen a vision prays 
‘avert the bad, fulfil the good.’ 

300 [288] pero for the desperate zevxy 
to. The meaning is what is wanted, if the 
form could be accepted. Anyhow the ro is 
probably the end of some verb, as many 
other editors have seen. 

680 [675] mpocddxa kapeiv for w. poreiv. 
The sentence «i 8 atv tis dxtis «.t.d. (676) 
certainly looks as if the messenger had said 
‘expect bad news of Menelaos.’ 

720 [718] in the famous simile of the 
lion’s whelp, M. reads €pefey dé déovra 
aivw [Aéovros tw Con.] ddpors d&yéAaxtov obrws 
dvipp piAcpacrov, generally translated, “Thus a 
man rears a lion’s whelp in the house, robbed 
of its mother’s milk, desiring the breast’ : 
but it is obvious that otrws is harsh in 
position and the two adjectives unsatisfac- 
tory. Wecklein brilliantly suggests (adopt- 
ing a hint from Heusde’s Béras) dydAaxra 
Bovras avip piropdortwy, ‘a herdsman rears a 
lion’s whelp, the foster-brother of the suck- 
lings of the herd.’ 

794 [803] @dpoos éricvov for Opdcos 
EKOUCLOV. 

1139 [1143] qoraréus for ded 
tadaivars (restoring the dochmiac): less 
happily in antistr. oipsdiors for dpOiors év. 

Cho. 343 [344] gudAnv veoxpara for the 
strange (though perhaps possible) veoxpara 
didrov. 

Cho. 818 [821] OndvOpovy xopoordrav for 
OjAvv oipiocrdrar. 

Eum. 178 MSS. pudorop’ éxeivov racerat, 
unmetrical and corrupt. Wecklein (1885) 
éxydvov (1888) ék civovs. The latter admira- 
bly ingenious, but not a very natural expres- 
sion. 

485 [483] the MSS. read :— 

dovov dixacris dpxiwv aipovpeévovs 

Gecpov tov cis dav eyo Onow xpovov— 
usually corrected dpxiovs aipovpévy with 
Casaubon. Wecklein suggests now (1888) dav 
dixacras Spx. aidovpevous Oeopov, Tov K.T.Ar. 

Eum. 570 [567] «is otpavov dé dudropos 
Tuponvexy for 7 7° ov 6.T. 

Eum. 688 [685] éetrar for "Apecoy (not in 
1885 edition). 

Eum. 942 [941] 75 pay wepav dpov Aorav 
for .. ToTwr. 
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Opinions will doubtless differ on the value 
or probability of some of these conjectures : 
but taken as a whole we may say they show 
in a high degree ingenuity combined with 
sobriety of judgment—a combination rarer 
than might be wished among emenders of 
texts. 

On the other hand there are some render- 
ings and not a few emendations adopted 
(from conjectures of others or of the editor’s 
own) which will not equally commend them- 
selves to the reader, Thus, Ag. 79 [78], to 
alter “Apys 3 otk évi xdpa to evi reton on the 
strength of a Hesychius note that év eion 
means év xw#pa, seems arbitrary. So does the 
correction ovd dav’ av A€yoyu Ag. 287 [275] 
for the unexceptionable ddéav of the MSS. The 
correction BaAAcrar § dpdyxos for B. yap 
docos, Ag. 475 [470] is ingenious, but surely 
improbable. The word dpoyxo. is only 
known from Hesychius: and the illustration, 
though fine, is too abrupt. For the ex- 
traordinary pdray yap «ir adv éobdd 
tis Soxav dpav (Ag. 431 [423]), *¢ For 
vainly would a man, seeming to see fair 
visions, clutch at them (ero)’, Keck is 
responsible. The fine passage 7 dikrvdv te 
*Awov ; add’ dpxus 4 Evveuvos x.7.A. (Ag. 1103 
[1115]) becomes 4 dixrvov tiraiver dépap kvoi 
fivewvos & Evvaitia “Aov: a singular piece of 
ingenuity wholly wasted, for it surely cannot 
mean, as Prof. Wecklein would have it, ‘ Or 
does the wedded wife spread a net, she the 
accomplice of the Furies (dogs of Hades).’ 
The order makes this absolutely impossible : 
and even if it were possible, it is far from 
being an improvement in sense. Still less 
acceptable (in the antistrophe of the same 
stanza) is our editor’s reading and rendering. 
The MSS. have év wérAow pedayxépy (cor- 
rected to acc. M.) AaBotoa pyxavyparti. 
Weckleinreadsév rérAwv vw x.t.A. andexplains 
as follows :—‘the two outstretched hands 
are the black horns, so that the contrivance 
(das Ding) appears black-horned,and Klytaem- 
nestra herself a raging bull (ein wild wiitender 
Stier) charging with its horns a defenceless 
cow.’ Imagine Agamemnon a cow, and Kly- 
taemnestra a bull! In the difficult passage 
eyo 8 émyyayey eivis wapowovnpa THs éuns 
xAvdys (1447) Wecklein has corrected etvijs . . 
ths to eiviv tyvd’ (partly following Voss), and 
explains the eivy as the lying of Kassandra in 
death beside Agamemnon, translating ‘for 
me she has brought in this couch an added 
relish to my joy,’ ze. my delight in the 
murder of Agamemnon is enhanced by 
the thought that Kassandra lies dead 
beside him. The sense is appropriate: 
but again does not the order of the 






















words seem to make the correction Tvde 
impossible ? 

In the Choephoroi, the powerful and diff- 
cult passage about the penalties on delayed 
vengeance (275—295) is rejected by our 
editor (following Dindorf) as a later addition, 
though he admits the ‘strong and peculiar 
colouring of the expression’: few, we think, 
will ascribe it to other than the poet. In 
the striking but corrupt chorus 645—8 [649 
—51] Wecklein follows Lachmann in reading 
tivew (for which there is much to be said) 
but he takes it all as one sentence thus: 


, 


téxvov 8 éerevaeper Sdpors 
aipatwv tadarépwv 

tivew pioos 

xpovw Auta Bvoaddpwv "Epuis— 


explaining it ‘And at length the deep- 
brooding Erinys takes from Aisa the pro- 
duct (das Erzeugnis) of her forging, and 
brings it into the guilty house, to pay for 
the old murder with new.’ The sense is clear 
and consistent: but the meaning given to 
réxvov is surely both harsh and unpoetical. 
According as we punctuate, réxvov must be 
either Orestes, or the new murder, child of the 
old. Objections from the poetical side may also 
be raised against aAAoww év vopowi, our 
editor’s correction in Lum. 96 for a. é vexpoicr, 
though it suits the general sense: against 
évaipatov Booxnpa 8, aipovwv oxida (for the 
corrupt daydovey Hum. 302) in spite of its 
ingenuity: against BapiBav (word for 
‘mariner’ quoted in Bekk. Anecd. from 
Sophokles, zoéves) which Wecklein following 
Meineke reads for the corrupt zepa:Bddav 
Eum. 556: and emphatically against 
ravevpevioes, Tov for wav évdaides oixwy in the 
last stanza of the play. 

On the important question of the meaning 
of the vote of Athena in the Eumenides, 
Wecklein has a long and (as it appears to us) 
a conclusive note, supporting the view that 
the Areopagites are divided equally, and that 
Athena’s is the casting vote. On any other 
view the human judges must condemn by a 
majority of one, which the goddess reverses : 
and this destroys the symbolism of the action, 
which surely lies in the fact that the guilt of 
the two murders balance, and human judg- 
ment being at fault the goddess decides for 
mercy. 

Onanother difficult question in the Lument- 
des, the speech of Athena founding the court 
of Areopagos, 684 [681] sqq., the editor who 
formerly (1885) approved Kircbhoff's trans- 
posing of the passage to 576, now agrees 
with Dindorf that it is probably in its 
present shape not due to Aeschylus (Introd. 
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p. 22). There certainly are many difficulties, 
and opinion will probably be divided, but to 
most people we think the difficulties of 
retaining the passage in its place will 
be less than those of rejecting or trans- 
posing it. 

Lastly there is much to be said for the 
view adopted in this edition that the system 
of refrains which appears in the MSS. of the 
choruses, Hum. 342, 811, 870, should be ex- 
tended to other places, Our editor, follow- 
ing G, C. W. Schneider, restores them with 
great probability in Choeph. 796, 813, 837, 
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953, 970; and also in Hwmen. 368, 383; in 
the first of which places however there is a 
real difficulty connected with the word dva- 
tpomds (that in the refrain has to lose its con- 
struction) ; a difficulty on which Prof. Weck- 
lein’s explanation is hardly satisfactory. 

It should be added that in the Introduction 
there is an excellent and instructive account 
given of the history of the Myth of the 
Pelopidae, and of Aeschylus’s handling of it, 
including some interesting notes on works of 
art that illustrate the story. 

A. 5S. 





SOME BOOKS ON XENOPHON. 


(1) Xenophon Cyropaedeia. Books III.—V. 
with Notes by the Rev. H. A. Hotpren 
M.A. LL.D. (Pitt Press Series). Text, 
pp. 128. Notes, pp. 182. Indices, pp. 
44, 5s. 


The second instalment of Dr. Holden’s 
excellent edition of Xenophon’s biographical 
romance is extremely welcome. It is full of 
those admirable features which have made 
Dr. Holden’s editions of classical authors 
not only useful and popular in England, but 
the subject of eulogy to foreign scholars. 
The text has been carefully revised with 
constant reference to the best MSS. and to 
the critical work of his predecessors: but 
Dr. Holden seems wisely conservative in the 
matter of emendation ; and, while giving full 
weight to all suggestions of the great critics, 
is not to be frightened even by Cobet’s scioli 
emblema. The notes are many rather than 
long, and leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of scholarly interpretation, grammatical 
explanation, or suggestive reference. In one 
or two places we have noted that Dr. Holden 
has perhaps been so concise as to be in danger 
of misleading a young scholar. For instance 
IV. iii. 1. 98 ‘ &€ toov=ex eadem statione;’ III. 
iil. 1, 165 ‘ éret éxaddrepyoe cum litavisset. In 
V.1. 64 the middle is used in the same sense.’ 
But is not the middle used of the person 
consulting the victims, the active always 
with 7a iepa expressed or understood ? Again 
at TTI. iii. 1, 419 the extract from Rich’s 
Dictionary as to the Roman tessera militaris 
gives an inadequate account of it, as may be 
seen by a reference to the best authority, 
Polybius, 6, 36. A good feature in the notes 
is the attention paid to the particles, than 
which scarcely anything is more helpful 
NO. XXVIII, VOL. III. 


towards catching the finer shades of meaning 
of Greek writers. There are admirable 
indices to the volume, so constructed as to 
give a clear indication of Xenophon’s use of 
poetical, Ionic, Doric or rare words, on the 
plan of Gustav Sauppe. It is an honour- 
able addition to the Pitt Press series, and a 
real boon to all students of Xenophon and of 
Greek generally. 


(2) Xenophon’s Hellenica. Books I. I. with 
Introduction and Notes by G. E. UNDERHILL, 
M.A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1888. Intro- 
duction, pp. 1—51. Text with English 
Analysis, pp. 53—135. Notes, pp. 39. 
Index, pp. 9. 





The text is well printed and follows that of 
Dindorf (1885) witha few changes. Dates 
are given in the margin, and a helpful 
analysis let into the text. The aim of the 
notes is stated in the preface to be ‘ not only 
to explain the critical and grammatical 
difficulties in the text...but also to supply a 
commentary upon the history of the times, 
and to point out,even at the risk of repetition, 
the numerous gaps and points of obscurity 
in Xenophon’s narrative.’ The first of these 
two departments is not very fully treated, 
the notes being chiefly historical, and those 
on construction or meaning being few and 
far between. The second is much more 
satisfactorily dealt with ; and there are some 
really good and exhaustive dissertations on 
special points, such, for instance, as the 
Spartan vavapxia. The introduction contains 
a clear and fairly complete sketch of Greek 
History between 411 and 403, with an 
excellent chronological table, and a sensible 
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disquisition on the composition of the book. 
The differences of style and method between 
Books I. II. and the rest of the Hellenica are 
indeed very marked ; and may perhaps be 
accounted for, as Mr. Underhill supposes, by 
their composition at a widely different time, 
or by supposing Xenophon to be writing 
under the restraint of a conscious attempt 
to imitate the method of Thucydides ; and, 
again, to have left the book unfinished. The 
theory of a different authorship of the two 
parts has never, I believe, been seriously 
maintained; but there is a passage in 
Plutarch, de gloria Atheniensium I., which it 
is perhaps worth while to quote, as showing 
that the period embraced in these two books 
had been treated by another contemporary, 
and that it would almost seem that Plutarch 
did not regard Xenophon as the historian of 
the time. He is showing that without the 
glorious deeds of Athens we should not have 
had the famous writers. After mentioning 
the events treated by Thucydides, he goes 
on :-—dvede Ta rept “EAAnjorovrov ’AAKiBiddov 
veavievpata Kal Tx mpos AéaBov @pacvAdrov, kai 
tiv id Onpapévovs Tis dAvyapxias Katddvow 
Kat Opacv’Bovdov Kat "ApxuTrov, Kat Tovs o70 
PvAjs EBdopyKovtra Kata THS Sraptiardv 
yyepovias avictapeévous kat Kovwva mad eu Pt- 
Balovra ras “AOyjvas cis tiv Odadatrav: Kal 
Kparurmos avypyta. Zevodav piv yap adros 
€avtod yéyovey ioropia, «7.4. We know 
nothing of this continuator of Thucydides ; 
but it is possible that Xenophon embodied 
part of his work in his two first books ; or, 
on the other hand, that the existence of this 
work of Cratippus may account for some of 
the many omissions in Xenophon’s narrative 
which Mr. Underhill notices. 


(3) EZevopavros dopvynpovedpara recognovit 
WALTHER GILBERT. LEditio major. Lips. 
Teubner, 1888. Praefatio, pp. iii—Lxxvii. 
Summaria, pp. Ixxviii.—lxxx. Textus, pp. 
1—143. Index nominum, pp. 146—150. 
Mk. 1. 


An excellent text of the Memorabilia, with 
a very satisfactory critical apparatus. The 
readings of the two best MSS. A and B are 
always given, Schenkl’s collation of C, and 
all readings of other MSS. that seem possibly 
admissible. Variations from the texts of 
Dindorf, Sauppe, Schenkl, and Breitenbach 
are marked ; while mere conjectures of Cobet, 
Hirschig and others are more sparingly 
noticed (‘tamen plures quam vellem memoravi ). 
The destructive criticisms of A. Krohn are 
also recorded as well as those of the slightly 
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more conservative J. ‘Il. Hartmann. The 
critical views of the editor seem sound and 
sensible, and the book is well printed and 
convenient in every way. 


(4) Xenophons Memorabilien fiir den Schulge- 
brauch. ANDREAS WEIDNER. Vienna and 
Leipzig. 1889. Introduction, pp. iv.—xii, 
Text, pp: 1—162. Index, 162—170. 
Pfg. 80. 


A text in good clear type on good paper. It 
has no note or comment; but there are 
four short essays of about a page each on (1) 
Sokrates’ Leben (2) Sokrates’ Lehre (3) 
Sokrates’ Verfolgung und ‘Tod (4) Sokrates’ 
Ankliiger und Vertheidiger nach dem Tod ; a 
short analysis of each chapter, and an index 
of proper names. The object is said in the 
preface to be to place a clear and intelligible 
text in the hands of school-boys, without 
troubling them with disputed points of criti- 
cism ; and this object is attained. A few 
passages (e.g. 2, 1, § 4—6), held to be clearly 
spurious, are printed at the bottom of the 
page in a different type. 


(5) Xenophon’s Anabasis. C. Renpanrz, 
First Volume, Books J.—III. Sixth 
edition, revised by Dr. Orro Carxutu. 
Weidmann, Berlin, 1888.  Einleitung, 
pp. 1—36. Text and Notes, pp. 37— 
217. Mk. 1.80. 


This reissue of Rehdantz’s well-known 
edition of the Anabasis has been enriched 
by reference to five recent contributions to 
the subject : (1) Droysen’s article on Greek 
Warfare in Hermann’s Lehrbuch of Greek 
Antiquities, (2) Hartmann’s Analecta Xeno- 
phontea, (3) Mangeldorf’s Zu Xenophons 
Bericht tiber die Schlacht bei Kunawa, (4) 
Reuss’ Critical and exegetical remarks on 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, (5) Schulze’s quaestiones 
grammaticae ad Xenophontem pertinentes. 
There is a good map of the March, a plan of 
the battle of Cunaxa, and some engravings 
of Greek and Persian armour at the end of 
the volume. 


(6) Xenophons Agesilaos fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklért, von Orro Gitruutne, Leipzig. 
Teubner, 1888, Einleitung, pp. 1—9. 
Text and Notes (German), pp. 6—66. 
Critical Appendix, p. 67. Index, pp. 67— 
68. Mk. 1.50. 


The editor maintains the Xenophontean 
authorship of this treatise, and explains the 
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difference of style and vocabulary from the 
other writings of Xenophon by the fact that 
the tract is avowedly a panegyric, and that to 
such a composition poetical words and ex- 
pressions are suitable, as well as a selection 
of facts (on which subject see Polybius’ 
remarks on his own panegyric on Philopoe- 
men, 10, 21). The eleventh chapter, he 
admits, was most likely added by the editor 
of the work after Xenophon’s death. The 
notes are terse and suitable to the writer’s 
object. Illustrative passages are mostly 
taken from Xenophon himself, and the 
student is frequently referred to Kriiger’s 
Grammar. 


7) Analecta Xenophontea. J.T. Hartmann, 
: t > 
Lit. Hum. Dr. Lugdun.-Batav. 1887. 


Dr. Hartmann is of the school of Cobet, for 
whom he professes unbounded reverence, and 
would emend his author on general principles 
of probability, and from considering what 
the grammatical construction and the general 
sense of the passage in question demand, or 
the known usage of the Attic writers sug- 
gests, with scant regard to the authority of 
the libri meliores vel deteriores: for, deterrimi 
enim meliores isti libri sunt... nostro hac in 
re standum est judicio et audendum est ali- 
quid. Itis hardly necessary, therefore, to 
say that he is in sympathy with the most 
advanced methods of destructive criticism ; 
and that in no inconsiderable number of 
cases his reader will find himself differing 
from the critic, and inclined to regard the 
alterations proposed as unnecessary or even 
wanton. Indeed it has seemed to the present 
writer that the work, valuable as it is, has 
suffered from the very devotion to this par- 
ticular author on which Dr. Hartmann 
rather prides himself, and that a wider re- 
ference to other Greek writers than appears 
in this volume might have often modified 
the writer's views, and made a certain pro- 
portion of the criticism unnecessary. 

But when this has been said, it still remains 
an undoubted fact that these four hundred 
pages contain a most valuable body of criti- 
cism on Xenophon, supported with great in- 
genuity and acuteness, and which no future 
student or editor of Xenophon will be able 
to neglect. They are, besides, most amusing 
and almost delightful reading. It is pleasant 
to find a scholar in these days still capable 
of writing a long book in Latin in a style so 
clear, attractive and elegant. Possibly here 
and there some exception might be taken to 
the Latinity ; but if it is not. wholly classical 
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it is something even better,—a really indi- 
vidual style, never wearisome, and always 
perspicuous and able to awaken and hold 
attention. 

The treatise is divided into twelve chapters. 
In chapter I the writer discusses the ques- 
tion of the year of Xenophon’s birth, and 
maintains with great ingenuity that it was 
as late as B.c. 426. The second chapter is 
devoted to a discussion de Anabasis consilio 
tempore scriptore. Here he maintains that the 
first four books were published shortly after 
the end of the expedition, under the pseu- 
donym of Themistogenes, the last three much 
later, and with the express object of defending 
his character against the attacks of his 
enemies. Chapter III. contains an investi- 
gation of the uses of pyv in Xenophon, in 
which he shows that it is frequently and 
naturally employed in a work like the 
Memorabilia where a proposition is to be 
proved by numerous examples, and less 
frequently in continuous narratives and 
addresses. The object is to show that its use 
or non-use cannot help to decide for or against 
the genuineness of a particular treatise with- 
out regard to its nature. There follow a 
number of emendations on the books of the 
Anabasis which every reader will perhaps 
view differently. ‘They do not appear to the 
present writer always convincing or always 
necessary. To take the very first, for instance. 
In the sentence (1,1 §5) révras ovrw diatribes 
dreréureto GoTe alte padrdov gidovs elvat 7) 
Baorci, Dr. Hartmann objects to the present 
participle, to the neglect, as it seems to us, 
of the Attic idiom which employs a present 
participle in reference to past time to indi- 
cate a series of actions. Again in 1, 4, 18 
his objection to cadas appears hypercritical 
if not absurd. In 6, 5, 16 dpare 5) worepov 
Kpeirrov iévac emi rods dvdpas mpoBadopéevous 
ra Orha % petaBaropevovs dmicbev ypov 
éridvtas Tovs woAeuiovs Ocicbau, Hartmann’s 
comment is—quomodo aliquis spectare posset 
hostes a tergo se insequentes non video. 
Paratam tamen medicinam non _habeo. 
Surely the medicina is to take peraBadopevous 
to mean ‘having faced about’ (cp. Aelian 
Tact. 21, 24 et dé durdH (Kdéors) yiyvorro 
drootpeer tiv Ow cis TO KéTOTW. TouTi SE 
non petaBor? Kadeira|. So in 7, 2, 28 his 
objection to daBaivew disappears if the Greek 
usage of the present for an intention in the 
immediate future is taken into consideration. 
There are other objections which might be 
urged to some of his criticisms (he is gene- 
rally more fertile in pointing out difficulties 
than in suggesting their remedy), but it is 
enough to suggest a caution in a, a all 
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his conclusions, and it will repay any reader 
to study them for himself. The fifth chapter 
discusses the Memorabilia. Here Dr. Hart- 
mann is a thorough-going follower of Schenkl 
and Krohn, who used the knife with such 
astonishing freedom, ‘True he controverts 
in nine cases the excisions or objections 
of Schenkl, but he makes up for that 
by many more of his own. He believes 
in an interpolator impudentissimus, who, 
editing the treatise after Xenophon’s death, 
foisted in the parts which he condemns 
as foolish or ill-written or false. This 
was rendered all the more easy as the 
treatise, even as Xenophon wrote it, was 
not consecutive, but had been continually 
added to during the author’s life. The 
sixth chapter contains emendations on the 
text of the Memorabilia left after these 
excisions. The seventh chapter discusses 
the Oeconomicus. He rejects the suggestion 
that it ever formed, or was intended to form, 
part of the Memorabilia, and defends his 
position at great length and with full 
illustration. The eight chapter (pp. 188- 
213) again contains emendations on particu- 
lar passages of the Oeconomicus. The ninth 
chapter discusses the old question of the 
connexion between the Conviviwm of Xeno- 
phon and that of Plato. He confesses that 
the arguments which he here uses are not 
new ; and it will be enough to say that his 
position is that Plato’s Convivium was pub- 
lished after that of Xenophon and was in- 
tended to refute and ridicule the presentment 
of Socrates contained in the latter’s work. 
The tenth chapter follows (pp. 235-246) 
with emendations on the text of the Conviv- 
ium. In the eleventh chapter—which has 
the motto ris dAKy Tov Oavovr’ dmucravelv ;—he 
restates the case against the genuineness of 
the Agesilaus. This he rests on (1) its rhe- 
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torical style, alien to that of Xenophon, (2) its 
affected and poetical diction, (3) its false 
statements, (4) direct borrowing from the 
Hellenica of passages which the writer has 
either tried to make more definite and 
particular, or has spoilt by failing to under- 
stand, or has deliberately changed in order 
to do greater honour to Agesilaus, (5) state- 
ments and observations not suited to the 
time at which Xenophon must have com- 
posed the piece, if he had done so. To this 
array of historical arguments are added 
certain critical difficulties, and the use of 
certain verba locutionesque insolentiora aut 
suspecta. The upshot of it all is to show 
that the Agesilaus is by a young declaimer 
of the School of Isocrates. Dr. Hartmann 
however feels that the very number of the 
arguments makes it the less certain that a 
reader will be convinced, for the detection 
of a weak point in any one shakes his conf- 
dence in all. He appeals therefore finally to 
the finer sense of readers... qui enim non 
SENTIT Agesilawm a Xenophonte non esse 
scriptum, eum nullis convinces argumentis. 
The twelfth and last chapter (pp. 276-405) 
is devoted to criticisms and emendations of 
the Hellenica. They are full both of the 
strength and weakness of the critic; and, 
while they will often carry conviction, they 
will also sometimes call forth opposition, 
and occasionally provoke a smile. It may 
be safely said, however, that the book as a 
whole contains a mass of criticism on 
Xenophon of first-rate value. It certainly 
is entertaining, and has scarcely a dull page 
from end to end. And whether a reader 
agrees or disagrees with the author, he will 
undoubtedly close the book with awakened 
interest in and a fuller knowledge of Xeno- 
phon. 
E. 8. SauckBurRGH. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


Selections from the Attic Orators, Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, [saeus, edited 
with notes by R. C. Jess, Litt. D., Camb., 
[late] Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Second Edition. London : 
Maemillan, 1888. 


TeacHers of Greek have good reason for 
rejoicing that a book, which has been 
before the public for the last nine years as a 
companion volume ranging in size with the 
editor’s brilliant and attractive work on the 


Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos, has 
now been reprinted in a handy form that will 
make it readily accessible to a still larger 
number of students. It is superfluous at 
the present date to praise the taste and 
judgment which have here been applied 
to the difficult task of selecting adequately 
representative specimens of the earlier Attic 
Orators, or to dwell on the scrupulous pains 
which have been bestowed on the explanatory 
as well as the critical notes. In the new 
edition the latter, instead of being placed 
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apart before the text, are far more con- 
veniently printed at the foot of the page, 
while the explanatory notes remain as 
before at the end of the book. 

The few suggestions here offered for the 
removal of some misprints and other trifling 
inaccuracies will be almost entirely confined 
to the speech of Lysias on behalf of Manti- 
theus (Or. 16), that of Isaeus on the estate 
of Dicaeogenes (Or. 5), and the Aegineticus 
of Isocrates (Or. 19). 

Intheexplanatory noteon Lysias 16§7, ovre 
xatdotacw tapaAaBdvra, Prof. Jebb rightly 
states that ‘Bake reads xarafaddvra, which 
could hardly = refunded’; but it ought to 
be added that this proposal, though 
approved by Sauppe, was afterwards 
retracted by Bake himself in favour of 
haBdvra, in his Scholica Hypomnemata, 
V 162-3, published in 1862 :—‘re iterum 
iterumque considerata, dubitare coepi an 
vere dixerim.’ The work just quoted is 
little known in England, but English 
scholars may turn with interest to the 
preface of its second volume, published in 
1839. They will there find an account 
of the pleasant impression produced at 
Leyden by the visit (in 1816) of Gaisford, 
Professor of Greek at Oxford, and (in 1815) of 
Dobree, one of Professor Jebb’s predecessors 
in the Chair of Greek at Cambridge. 

In the text of § 15 of the same speech, 
padiora THs Huerepas pvdjs Svervxnodons Kai 
theiotov €vOavovrwy, the last word is 
rightly altered into évarofavovrwv. In the 
critical note, the editor says: ‘ évarofavévrwv 
is my correction of évOavovrwr,’ adding that 
‘Markland conjectured év6a or évrat6a Oavov- 
tw. The authority for this statement, 
which unintentionally does a slight injustice 
to Markland, is apparently the preface to 
Scheibe’s second edition (the true date of 
which, by the way, is 1862 and not 1876, 
which is only the date of a reprint with a 
fresh title-page). Scheibe there says: 
‘Markland vel é&6a Oavdvrwy, quod vereor 
ut Lysianum sit, vel évrat@a Oavovrwv, quod 
malim. Certe évarofavovrwv usitatius erat.’ 
Thus évarofavévrwy had already been vaguely 
suggested by Scheibe ; but Scheibe himself 
has quoted Markland inaccurately, and in 
particular has omitted to mention that it 
was Markland who, among several alterna- 
tives, was the first to propose this very 
correction, évarofavovrwv. I quote from 
Markland’s coniecturae, printed in 1738, as 
an appendix to Taylor’s Lysias, p. 576 : ‘ vox 
evOavovruv, quae praecedit, depravata est. 
Conieceram év6a Oavévrwv. Sed Lysianum 
magis foret évrata drofavévtwv, vel év a 7 o- 
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Oavovrwyv. Vide Thue. ii. 52.’ In Dob- 
son’s Oratores Attici, the same emendation is 
ascribed to the French editor, Auger ; but, 
as I have shown, it was an English scholar 
who was the first to suggest it in a timid and 
tentative way, leaving Professor Jebb to 
propose it afresh and to print it with confi- 
dence as part of the text.—In the explana- 
tory note on § 13, the Athenian expedition 
for the relief of Haliartus is by a misprint 
attributed to B.c. 325, instead of 395 which 
is correctly printed in the former edition. 
Again, in the note on § 19 the apt quotation 
eripOoves éott kal tdxews Badife «al péya 
pbéyyerat has accidentally been assigned to 
Dem. adv. Callippum, instead of adv. Pan- 
taenetum. 

On Isaeus, Or. 5 § 17, Yevdopaprupidy is in 
both editions misprinted evdopaprupav, the 
modern compositor having thus made a simi- 
lar slip to that of the ancient copyist in the 
well-known passage of Aristotle’s Politics ii. 
12, as emended in Bentley’s Phalaris: Xap- 
wvdov idiov pev ovdev oti, TARY al dikar TOV 
Wevdopaptupiav, «.7.A. In the next note (on 
eLaipeacav Tov Wyidwv), Dobree’s emendation 
is in both editions printed éepacbacdr, in- 
stead of éfepafecdv. In the note on § 23, 
the reference for dv zpooywpyoew should be 
Thue. ii. 80 (not ii. 8). 

Turning to some pages of greater literary 
interest in another part of the volume, I 
notice in passing that, in the remarks on the 
influence of Isocrates on the Latin style of 
Cicero, Professor Jebb appeals, as before, to 
the passage of Cicero, ad Att. ii. 1, where he 
speaks of himself as ‘ using all the fragrant 
essences of Isocrates and all the little stores 
of his disciples’ ; but, to quote the courteous 
criticism of Professor Wilkins, ‘it ought not 
to have been overlooked that in the words so 
admirably rendered Cicero is speaking of a 
work written in Greek’ (Introd. to De 
Oratore, p. 36 of first ed., 1879). On Iso- 
crates, Aegineticus, § 21, Troezen, by a perhaps 
needless but not unwelcome redundancy of 
information, is described as situated ‘ just 
opposite the little island of Calauria (where 
Demosthenes died—now Poro, zépos, because 
the narrow strait can sometimes be forded).’ 
This is just one of those descriptive touches 
which add vividness to an oral exposition in 
the lecture-room, but are perhaps best omit- 
ted in a printed commentary, though the 
student of these selections may not be sorry, 
while reading of Troezen in Isocrates, to be 
reminded how near it was to the scene of the 
death of Demosthenes.—In the note on § 26, 
the penultimate of guzvos is marked long, as 
being a derivative of a word which is here 
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printed ziov with the circumflex accent on 
the first syllable. The penultimate is also 
marked long in Ellendt’s lexicon Sophocleum, 
in Pape, and in the sixth edition of Liddell 
and Scott; in the seventh the quantity is 
not marked. In Soph. PAd/. 1378 (as is well 
known) the position of vos leaves the 
quantity undetermined. But, as I have 
endeavoured to show in an excursus on the 
Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, Ii. p. 
226, ed. 2, the quantity may be ascertained 
(i.) by the accent of riéov, which, according to 
the grammarian Arcadius, should never be 
written ziov, and (ii.) by the fact that Empe- 
docles makes the first syllable of zvov short. 
The derivative is actually found with the 
penultimate short in a poetic description of 
a powerful antidote, written by Andro- 
machus the elder and quoted by Galen xiii 
p. 876: 


‘ a , > , ” 17 
Kal poyepov orépvev arohvcerat €m 7 vOV ivy 
ee 
Tu opévn ToAXods péxpis ex HeACLous. 
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It may be interesting to look forward to 
the expression of Professor Jebb’s deliberate 
opinion on this perhaps unimportant point, 
if he cares to discuss it in the edition of the 
Philoctetes which is now in the press. Inthe 
preface to his edition of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus, he has explained that it was ‘as a 
preparation, in one department, for the task 
of editing Sophocles that the special studies 
embodied in the Attic Orators’ were ‘crigin- 
ally undertaken.’ Many, besides the present 
writer, are grateful for all that he has done 
for the Greek Orators by allowing that 
which was begun to a certain extent & 
mapepyov pepe to be extended beyond its 
immediate scope ; for we may fitly apply to 
Professor Jebb what Plato says in praise of 
geometry : Kat yap Ta mdpepya adrod ov opxpé. 
A still larger number will welcome the 
speedy completion of his monumental edition 
of Sophocles. 

J. E. Sanpys, 


LYSIAS, SELECT ORATIONS. 


Ausgewihlte Reden des Lysias, erklart von R. 
RAUCHENSTEIN, besorgt von Karu Funr. 
Tenth ed. part 1 containing Or. 12, 13, 25, 
16and 31. Weidmann, Berlin. 1889. 1 m. 
50 pf. 


Tue first edition of this excellent school-book 
was published in 1848 when the editor was 
fifty years of age. He lived thirty years 
longer, and during that time saw his work 
go through six editions, all of them carefully 
revised by himself. I have before me a copy 
of the fifth edition which he was good enough 
to send me in 1869, with a few lines of 
kindly greeting written in a clear though 
somewhat tremulous hand, when he was 
already over seventy. For fifty-five years in 
all, he was, in various capacities, on the staff 
of the school at Aarau in Switzerland ; and 
since his death in 1879, three further editions 
of his work have been seen through the 
press by a thoroughly competent scholar, 
Karl Fuhr of Elberfeld. 

In the preface to the eighth and tenth 
editions, Fuhr urges the necessity for a new 
critical edition of the whole of Lysias, includ- 
ing a complete record of all the conjectural 
emendations, and ascribing each to its first 
proposer. Many emendations, as he justly 
observes, are now-a-days put forward as new 





which have already been suggested by Mark- 
land and Reiske. In the preface to the 
ninth he complains that Cobet, in his 
second edition of 1882, had entirely neglected 
all that had been done for the textual 
criticism of the author during the thirty 
years that had elapsed since the first edition 
of Scheibe. Some allowance may perhaps be 
made for a veteran scholar who re-edits a 
text of Lysias when on the verge of seventy, 
and who shortly after that time, as I well 
remember observing during a visit to Leyden 
in 1885, found himself compelled to place on 
the university screens the following notice 
in lieu of the ordinary announcement of a 
course of lectures: Professor Cobet, propter 
aetatem immunis, commilitonum studia quan- 
tum poterit adiwvabit. A similar excuse can 
hardly be pleaded on behalf of the editor of 
the English edition of select speeches of 
Lysias, founded on Rauchenstein’s first 
edition, deren Herausgeber...(as Fuhr com- 
plains) mit der neueren Litteratur ebenfalls 
ganz unbekannt ist. 

As to the much disputed date of the birth 
of Lysias, the ten successive editions of 
Rauchenstein’s book reflect the changes of 
opinion that have prevailed during the last 
forty years, ‘Thus the first and second 
accept 459, the third and fourth 432, the 
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fifth 444, while the sixth and seventh revert 
to 459. The eighth, ninth and tenth 
editions have veered round once more in 
favour of ‘about 444,’ the date proposed by 
K. F. Hermann, and viewed with favour by 
Blass. This date has, at any rate, the advan- 
tage of not requiring us to believe, with 
those who hold to 459, that Lysias was more 
than 55 years of age when he adopted the 
profession of logographer in 403. On this 
subject it is well observed by Prof. Wilkins 
in his Introduction to the De Oratore, p. 33 : 
‘In his speech against Eratosthenes delivered 
in that year he speaks of himself as quite a 
novice in public business or public speaking, 
never having brought or defended an action. 
It is surely more probable that he is speak- 
ing here as a man of forty than as a man 
of fifty-five.’ 

The preface of the tenth edition acknow- 
ledges the help derived from Albrecht’s 
excellent review of the recent literature of 
Lysias, describes the school-edition by Kocks, 
published at Gotha in 1885-7, as having 
proved of very slight service, while with 
some reservations it praises that of Weidner 
(reviewed in these pages ii. 114) for its 
fresh and stimulating treatment of the text. 
In the present text there is nothing that 
calls for special notice beyond the fact that 
all the square brackets used in the previous 
editions to indicate interpolations have been 
removed, the words formerly bracketed being 
now entirely discarded from the text. In 
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matters of spelling increasing weight is 
given to the evidence of inscriptions. Thus 
we now have, instead of cwfew and vicis, 
owtew and ies. The occasional remarks on 
textual criticism formerly interspersed in 
the commentary are now transferred to the 
critical appendix, which is in general a very 
careful piece of work, though here, as in 
other excellent editions, Bake’s conjecture 
xataBaddvra (Or. 16 § 7) is recorded without 
a hint of the fact that he afterwards with- 
drew it. 

The book as a whole is the best school- 
edition of Lysias in existence, and the 
experiment might well be made of using such 
an edition in English schools where German 
forms part of the regular work of boys who 
are giving their main attention to Latin and 
Greek. It is a matter of regret that so few 
of those who work for Classical honours at 
Cambridge can on first coming from school 
use a German edition, much less read a 
German book, with any facility. Some 
have even been allowed to drop their French 
and German with a view to concentrating 
themselves exclusively on Classics, and have 
found out, when it was almost too late to 
repair the mischief, that in many matters 
of learning and research they are thus 
placed at a disadvantage with respect to 
others who have had a less narrow educa- 
tion. 

J. E. Sanpys. 





THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. Trans- 
lated by J. W. Mackain. (Rivingtons.) 
5s. 


Tuts translation is superior to that of the 
Aeneid by the same author ; it is more uni- 
formly good, more evenly sustained, though 
in chosen passages of the Aeneid Mr. Mackail 
showed, perhaps, higher imaginative power. 
Here, the Georgics are good from beginning 
to end, not only in the epical or lyrical 
passages, such as form the conclusion of 
Georg. i. and iv., but in the more technical 
and didactic parts, which nothing but 
Virgil's supreme skill in style could save 
from being dry and formal. The Eclogues, 
though often rendered with beauty and 
grace, are on the whole slightly disappoint- 
ing; they challenge a comparison, which 


they can scarcely bear, with Mr. Lang’s 
Theocritus. By the rest of his work, Mr. 
Mackail would make us eager for his ver- 
sions of the Pollio and Gallus; but their 
beauty has only half-inspired him. Where, 
for instance, is the pathetic grace of the 
original (Hcl. x. 31-4) in ‘Yet you will be 
singing, O Arcadians, to your hills of this ; 
alone Arcadians are skilled to sing. Ah 
how softly then may my ashes rest, if your 
pipe once may tell of my loves’? Where 
the prolonged sigh of ‘ipsae rursus con- 
cedite siluae’ in ‘once more, O forests, 
yourselves retire’? Crude too is the render- 
ing of Fel. vi. 59-60, ‘ Peradventure he... 
may come home on the cows’ track to the 
yards of Gortyna;’ and ‘ Mopsus gets Nisa’ 
is harsh, compared to the half-resigned 
moodiness of ‘Mopso Nisa datur.’ In the 
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same passage, is not ‘Oeta lets free the 
evening star’ a modernism based on a beau- 
tiful passage of Coleridge? In Virgil, it is 
the star, not the mountain, that lives and 
acts. But the version of the Georgics is full 
of work like this (i. 247-51): ‘'There, one 
saith, either dead night is soundless, and the 
gloom thickens in night’s perpetual pall, or 
Dawn returns from us and leads back the 
day ; and when dayspring touches us with 
his panting horses’ breath, there crimson 
Hesperus kindles his lamp at evenfall’: and 
(ii. 468-73) : ‘ But the peace of broad lands, 
caverns and living lakes, but cool pleasances 
and the lowing of oxen and soft slumbers 
beneath the trees fail not there; there are 
the glades and covers of game, and youth 
hardy in toil and trained to simplicity, divine 
worship and reverend age.’ It cannot, one 
inclines to say, be better done ; it is, so far 
as prose allows of it, the very note of the 
original; so is the touch (iv. 49-50) of 
‘where encircling rocks echo to a stroke and 
fling back the phantom of a call.’ 

One or two lapses may be noticed. In 
Ecl. i. 26-7, the grammatical apposition of 
‘causa’ and ‘libertas’ is awkwardly absent 
from the translation; in cl. ii. 34, the 
sentimental force of ‘trivisse labellum’ is 
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ignored ; in Fel. v. 10, ‘aught of flames for 
Phyllis’ is poor English, in the sense in- 
tended; in el. viii. 50, ‘magis’ surely 
applies to ‘improbus’ as well as to ‘cru- 
delis :’ in Eel, ix. 50, should not ‘their’ be 
‘thy’? in G. i. 119, 388, ‘the villain goose’ 
‘the villain raven’ certainly attempts, but 
does not solve, the puzzle how to render 
‘improbus ;’ in 396, we doubt if ‘ flushed ’— 
Wagner’s interpretation—is correct; in ii, 
534, ‘Rome grew fairest of the world’ is 
harsh ; in iii, 285, ‘circumvertamur’ is not 
well rendered ‘we pass on and on,’ nor, 
1. 328, does ‘ pierce’ give the full force of 
‘rumpent’; in the Italian summer, the 
thickets are not ‘pierced,’ but seem tingling 
and bursting, with the innumerable cicadas’ 
ery ; and this, no question, is Virgil’s mean- 
ing. A word of praise is due to the sonnet, 
signed B.N., which concludes the volume ; 
its last lines will be read with pleasure. 


Virgil, our brainsick life cast to and fro, 
Nature or Art too tired, too blind, to know, 
Feels yet their secret in thy magic scroll ; 
That high-rapt calm so far remote from us 
Yet not too steadfastly felicitous 

Or too divinely alien to console. 


E. D. A. Morsneap. 


ZAHN ON THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. 
Von Tueopor Zaun, D.u.o. Professor der 
Theologie in Leipzig. Erster Band: Das 
Neue Testament vor Origenes. Erste Halfte. 
Erlangen, 1888. pp. iv. 452. Mk. 12. 


Ir is a difficult, if not an impossible task, to 
write, within a reasonable compass for the 
Classical Review, either a satisfactory criti- 
cism or a satisfactory description of this 
extraordinary book. Not often in recent 
times has such a mass of well-used and 
mis-used learning, of sound and unsound 
conclusions, of reasonable and rash con- 
jectures, and of utterly self-contradictory 
results, been given to the world. And it is 
somewhat alarming to consider that in this 
instalment we have perhaps scarcely a sixth 
of the whole: for there are to be three 
volumes at least, and what lies before us is 
only one half of the first volume. The 
second half is already published and will be 
noticed in due course: but the first half 
supplies more than ample material for any 


one article. It has already been subjected 
to very severe criticism by Harnack (Das 
Neue Testament um das Jahr 200. Freiburg 
in B., 1889. pp. 112): and both Zahn and 
Harnack have been ably noticed by Jiilicher 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung of April 
6th, 1889. Those who have not the time or 
the courage to attack Zahn’s voluminous 
work, which with immense advantage might 
have been reduced to at least half its bulk, 
would do well to read either or both of the 
criticisms just mentioned. The present 
writer is glad to make abundant use of them 
for the present notice. 

When there are many glaring or probable 
errors in a work of real merit, a criticism 
which calls attention to these is sure to 
produce an unfair impression upon the mind 
of the ordinary reader. And this is the 
effect which Harnack’s pamphlet produces. 
His sole, or at least his main object is to 
point out mistakes and prevent the mischief 
which Zahn’s learning and authority might 
produce. But, it may be added, there is @ 
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rather needless severity of tone, which some- 
times descends to contemptuous sarcasm or 
worse. Zahn is no doubt provoking enough : 
but it is those who have the evidence most 
conclusively on their own side who can afford 
to be serene, if not good-tempered. And 
here and there, as Jiilicher has pointed out, 
Harnack is positively unfair. He not only 
treats his own theories as certainties, to 
differ from which is to fall into manifest 
error, and corrects Zahn where he is probably 
(in some cases certainly) right ; but he once 
or twice exaggerates Zahn’s language, and 
thus makes out a rather stronger case than 
exists. Thus he condemns Zahn for trans- 
lating plerique ‘some persons’ (p. 73, Zahn 
p. 270), and sarabara ‘mantle’ (p. 87, Zahn 
p. 336), and for adopting the reading py in 
Eusebius 77.2. VI. xii. 4, instead of yy: and 
where Zahn gives certain alternatives as less 
probable than another, Harnack makes him 
reject them as in the highest degree impro- 
bable. (p. 92, Zahn p. 429). But as a rule 
Harnack gives his readers opportunity of 
judging for themselves by quoting verbatim 
the sections which he is about to criticise. 

The divisions of this half-volume are as 
follows :—Introduction (pp. i-84); 1. Old 
and New Testament (85-150) ; 2. The four- 
fold Gospel (150-192) ; 3. Other Writings 
of the Evangelists Luke and John (192- 
220); 4. The opposition to the Johannean 
Writings (220-262); 5. The Epistles of 
Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews (262- 
302); 6. Writings of Peter, Jude, and 
James (302-325) ; 7. The Writings after- 
wards excluded from the N.T. (326-368) ; 
8. The original N.T. of the Syrian Church 
(369-429) ; 9. Retrospects and Conclusions 
(429-452). 

The author would have saved himself from 
confusion and self-contradiction, and his 
readers from perplexity and irritation, if 
most of his chapters had been on the lines 
of the 8th. What we want to ascertain 
clearly is, what was the original N.T., not 
only in Syria, but in Asia Minor, in Rome, 
in North Africa, in Egypt, and in Gaul, 
and how soon in each case can anything 
which may fairly be called a N.'T. be said to 
have existed. To these two questions ought 
perhaps to be added a third: What are the 
essential characteristics of a N.T.? It is 
difficult to believe that Zahn has framed for 
himself a clear answer to this third question, 
for the term ‘N.T.’ is used by him with 
extraordinary variations of meaning; and 
he has certainly not given his readers the 
answers to the other two. Harnack more 
than once compares Zahn’s self-contra- 
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dictions in this respect to the ‘bladeless 
knife that wants a handle’ ; but that is not 
quite accurate. It is rather the case of a 
knife of twenty blades, of which any or all 
may be wanting, and yet it is still a knife 
of twenty blades. But probably no image 
would adequately represent the confusion. 
A specimen of such contradictions must 
be given. ‘At the beginning of the 2nd 
century the Church possessed a N.T., te. a 
collection of writings, which...like the writ- 
ings of the O.T. were accounted as infallible 
documents of Divine revelation...This N.T. 
was accounted as a closed and complete 
whole (ein abgeschlossenes Ganze) too holy to 
be disturbed. To take away one word from 
it, or to add one to it, would have been an 
outrage.’ This, he says, was the condition 
of things ‘at Ephesus and at Rome, at 
Edessa and at Lyons, at Alexandria as at 
Carthage: and indeed it was not essentially 
different in the conventicles of the Montan- 
ists.’ He forthwith goes on to tell us that 
this closed completeness was only ‘ideal ’ 
(i.e. did not really exist at all), and ‘had 
reference more to the quality than to the 
quantity of the collection’ (which seems to 
mean that it was considered a monstrous 
thing to attempt to augment or diminish the 
sacred character of the books in the collec- 
tion, but not at all so to turn some of them 
out, or put others in); and he admits that 
‘there existed the greatest differences as to 
the actual contents of the N.T., and amid 
the lively intercourse, which often placed 
the opposite parts of Christendom in most 
living connexion with each other, these 
differences were tolerated, and (one must 
say) almost without a word’ of complaint 
(pp. 429, 430). These contradictory state- 
ments as to the closed completeness of the 
N.T. about a.p. 200 are contained within the 
compass of a single paragraph (comp. p. 150). 
A still more surprising contradiction as to 
the purity of the text occurs within the com- 
pass of afew lines. ‘During the 2nd 
century the text among catholics and heretics 
was in the most uncontrolled manner de- 
veloped, and in places wildly confused. 
Readers, copyists, and interpreters intro- 
duced their own conceptions of what had 
been handed down, their own thoughts and 
wishes, and even traditions from foreign 
sources, into the text. They did this, how- 
ever, at their own peril and without general 
cooperation. Irenaeus was perfectly right 
when he claimed for the Catholic Church the 
lectio sine falsificatione’ (p. 444). Thus, 
although among catholics as well as among 
heretics the text of the N.T. swarmed with 
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corruptions, yet, because these corruptions 
were introduced by individuals, and not by 
general consent, the Catholic Church pos- 
sessed the lectio sine falsificatione/ If so, 
where was it, and why were not the corrupt 
copies made by catholics corrected by it? It 
did not exist, as Zahn goes on to show ; for 
he suggests that, when the general confusion 
showed scholars like Origen that it was high 
time to stop this wild development of dis- 
cordant readings and establish a purer text, 
much that was genuine may have been lost 
through ignorance of true principles of 
criticism (p. 445). 

In short, although in some cases Zahn’s 
preconceived conclusions are too strong both 
for his learning and fairness, and he goes 
through thick and thin to the result which 
he desires, yet in other cases his knowledge 
and frankness get the better of his prejudices, 
and he admits to the full the very positions 
which he has been condemning. To a large 
extent the question between him and his op- 
ponents is one of words. Both sides main- 
tain or admit that about the year a.p. 200 
there were some Christian writings which 
were considered as ‘Scripture’; that they 
were not all considered as of equal authority ; 
that the number of them differed in differ- 
ent Churches ; that in each Church the num- 
ber increased ; that in many Churches, not 
only were some writings, which were at first 
unknown or suspected, afterwards received, 
but some writings, which had been at first 
received, were afterwards rejected; that 
among the writings thus rejected were some of 
which only the names have survived, and 
probably others of which even the names 
are unknown to us ; and that these indepen- 
dently framed collections of Christian Scrip- 
tures gradually received the name of ‘ New 
Testament.’ On the one hand it is possible 
to talk of a Canon of the N. T. ‘still in a 
state of flux,’ of a Canon ‘more or less 
closed,’ of a Canon absolutely but only ‘ideally’ 
closed, and closed ‘more as to its quality 
than its quantity.’ On the other hand it is 
reasonable to maintain that a fluid Canon is 
no Canon at all, that a more or Jess closed 
Canon is no more a closed Canon than a 
more or less closed door is a closed door, that 
a purely ideal completeness is not a real 
completeness, and that as regards the Canon 
of the N. T. the main question is the quan- 
tity of the writings recognized as of 
authority. 

It would be possible to give other speci- 
mens of the author’s strange inconsistencies, 
caprice, and special pleading. But, after a 
word of protest against his fondness for 
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sweeping statements which cannot be estab- 
lished, and for exact dates where only ap- 
proximations are possible, one passes on to 
the much more pleasant task of pointing out 
those portions of his work which seem to be 
most valuable and deserving of our gratitude. 
Among these are, his abundant references to, 
and quotations from, primary sources, by which 
his readers are enabled to draw their own con- 
clusions ; the discussion of the Jtala (pp. 31- 
51); a large portion of the chapter on the 
fourfold Gospel ; and the account of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas and its relation to the Canon 
(pp. 327-347). The following statement re- 
specting the Shepherd and similar books is 
worthy of consideration, especially in con- 
nexion with Zahn’s main subject. It agrees 
badly with the contention for an absolutely 
closed N. T., to add to which or take away 
from which would be sacrilege. ‘ Writings, 
which in later centuries fell into obscurity 
and oblivion, in the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
enjoyed a far more general recognition as 
sacred instruments of revelation and as books 
for public reading in Church, and exercised a 
Sar greater influence upon ecclesiastical thought 
and Christian custom, than the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, or the 
Second Epistle of Peter’ (p. 326). 

Among the various hypotheses put forward 
by Zahn in this half-volume none is likely to 
attract more attention than the theory that 
before Tertullian’s time there was no Latin 
Version of the N. T. So much of the best 
work in textual criticism, especially in 
England, is being done in connexion with the 
Latin Versions, that we may expect before 
long a fairly conclusive answer on this point. 
But Zahn’s theory does not seem to be @ 
priori probable. Would not the demand for 
a Latin Version have produced one, at any 
rate of the Gospels, before a.p. 200% Is it 
likely that at a time when the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and perhaps the work of Irenaeus 
against heresies, had already been translated 
into Latin, there was no Latin translation of 
any Gospel, or Epistle, or of the Apocalypse! 
And whence arose Tertullian’s own doubts 
as to which Latin word least inadequately 
represented the Adyos of St. John, if previous 
translations had not suggested the difficulty ! 
But the Latin Version used by Tertullian is 
at present a crux in textual criticism, and 
we must be content to keep our minds in 
suspense respecting Zahn’s somewhat start- 
ling suggestion. His arguments, however, 
are substantial and form a_ reasonable 
position. 


A. PLuMMER. 































































Political Parties in Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. By L. Wuinuey, B.A. 
(Prince Consort Dissertation, 1888.) 
Cambridge, 1889. Crown 8vo., pp. 141. 
2s. 6d. 


Tus essay will be found useful by English 
students of ancient history as furnishing 
them with information respecting the course 
ofrecent German research and criticismon the 
subject of the inner history of Athens during 
the Peloponnesian War. It ought, however, 
to have undergone careful revision both in 
respect to matter and style. We meet oc- 
casionally with inelegant and even ungram- 
matical sentences such as ‘her allies had 
commuted the obligation to serve to tribute,’ 
p. 108. ‘These losses were aggravated by a 
total ruin of agriculture, a serious disturb- 
ance of trade and a rise of prices, at a time 
when they (sic) had to endure all the 
dangers and discomforts of a besieged city,’ 
p. 115. ‘Beloch (Rhein. Mus, xxxix. p. 
224) thinks the total amount required for 
the three obol fee was about 100 talents, of 
which about a third came from the court 
fees, while from 410 onwards, for a two 
obol fee it was, owing to the revolt of a 
large number of allies, scarcely more 
than 33 talents, p. 70n. In particular, 
the singular pronoun of the first person 
should be cancelled passim, as its constant 
use gives the impression, no doubt wholly 
without any intention on the author’s part, 
of exaggerated claims to originality for his 
statements of fact and theory. A better 
distribution of the material might have 
avoided some repetitions, such as _ the 
doublets on the tribute pp. 74, 109, on the 
population pp. 40, 107—wherein by the 
way the number of Metoecs at the beginning 
of the war is variously stated,—and on the 
Strategi: in the last case indeed, as in 
one or two others, Mr. Whibley’s doublets 
come very near to contradicting each 
other. The important subject of the con- 
stitutional and political powers and position 
of the Athenian generals, or Strategi, and 
of the relation of the otpatynyia to the 
Snpaywyia has not been sufficiently worked 
out. Mr. Whibley rightly accepts the criti- 
cism which has exploded Grote’s view of the 
Demagogue as a ‘ Leader of the Opposition,’ 
but the view which he follows—that the 
Generals were a sort of ‘Cabinet,’ and the 
leading General a ‘Prime Minister’ (ec. L 
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pp. 19, 20)—is scarcely less erroneous. To 
some extent this unfortunate analogy is cor- 
rected in ce. III. p. 54, and a better parallel 
for a modern ‘first minister’ found in the 
Athenian who combined in one person the 
otpatyyia and the dypaywyia. The good 
effect of this correction is, however, marred 
by the appearance in c. LV. pp. 121 ff. of 
some further utterances on the political 
importance of the election of generals, which 
are not even self-consistent. Thus, for 
example, on p. 121 the text states positively 
that ‘the generals were elected by the 
assembly,’ and the note on p. 122 admits 
that nine of the generals were perhaps 
elected each by one tribe. If an obiter dictum 
may here be ventured, I would say that we 
should do well to banish for a while the 
modern analogies which Grote introduced 
into the terminology of Greek history, and 
to content ourselves, as far as possible, with 
the native terms for Hellenic institutions. 
A second instance in which material revision 
of the Essay previous to publication was 
desirable is the treatment of the problems 
of the ddpos, pp. 72 ff. This passage appears 
to be founded on a somewhat confused com- 
bination of various attempts which have 
been made to reconstruct the history of the 
dopos. Thus it is said: ‘It has been com- 
puted that had the original members paid at 
first the amount which we know they did 
later, their contributions would not have 
exceeded 150 talents.’ As authority for this 
statement ‘Frinkel, n. 626, to Bockh’ is 
cited in a note, from which reference an un- 
instructed reader might naturally suppose 
that Friinkel is responsible for the said com- 
putation. The facts are that the computation 
or rather one near it—for the figure should 
be not 150 but 154—is a computation by 
Kirchhoff which Frinkel in the passage cited 
is contravening. The passage above quoted 
is, however, only an inaccurate statement of 
Kirchoff’s theory, and this circumstance 
appears the more extraordinary when it is 
observed that on the very same page Mr. 
Whibley has given a particular reference to 
the paper in Hermes in which Kirchhoff dis- 
cussed the question. While still on this sub- 
ject and on this passage it may be further 
observed that Mr. Whibley’s note gives 
a reference to Busolt 2,352, who, following 
Classen, regards the passage in Thucydides 
i. 96, as an interpolation based on Ephoros, 
and yet in Mr. Whibley’s text the testi- 
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mony of Thucydides to the 460 talents is 
treated as virtually final. Another instance 
of shortcoming is to be found in Mr. 
Whibley’s treatment of the party struggles 
between the Peace of Nicias and the Sicilian 
Expedition, and particularly in his reference 
to the ostracism of Hyperbolus which he 
dates with Beloch 417 B.c. (p. 130). Mr. 


Whibley is here the the victim of Beloch 
who, when he wrote his book (including 
the Excursus on the Ostracism of Hyper- 
bolus), was apparently unacquainted with 
Busolt’s Forschungen, published years before. 

On laying down the volume one cannot but 


Die Prapositionen bei den attischen Rednern. 
Ein Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache. Von Dr. L. Lurz. G. 
Fock, Leipzig, 1887. pp. 180. 3 Mk. 


Dr. Lutz is one of a number of German schoolmasters 
who are doing very valuable work towards placing 
Greek Syntax on a more scientific basis. By a 
laborious accumulation of statistics and a historical 
examination of grammatical points as they appear in 
the literature from the earliest to the latest times, 
this enthusiastic band of grammarians is producing 
results which must widely affect the treatment of 
syntax in the future. The author of this treatise on 
the prepositions in the orators deals with the enor- 
mous mass of materials at his command in three 
divisions. The first contains those prepositions which 
govern one case : the second those which govern two 
cases ; and the third those which are found with all 
three. Each division is preceded by a table of 
statistics for the several prepositions about to be 
discussed. As his criterion of the genuineness of the 
speeches attributed to each of the ten orators, the 
author takes Blass’ ‘die attische Beredsamkeit,’ 
wisely leaving alone those on which doubt is cast in 
that work, It may be said here that there is some 
danger lest the school of grammarians to which Dr. 
Stephan Keck, Dr. Weber, Dr. Sturm and others 
belong should overrate the value of this procedure by 
statistics. If these are regarded as anything more 
than material on which to base generalizations, they 
are likely to sink into mere arithmetical curiosities of 
no use to the practical scholar. In his preliminary 
tables, the author himself appears, by the very pains 
he has bestowed on them, to have overestimated to 
some extent the value of the method he follows. No 
one can read through these tables without being filled 
at once with admiration and with pity: admiration 
for the colossal labour which the author, ‘working heart 
and soul,’ has undertaken, and pity that the results 
he has obtained at such cost should be of comparatively 
small value. Those numbers which must have cost 
him most trouble to arrange are the very ones with 
which we could most easily have dispensed. For 
instance, what result worthy of the labour was to be 
gained by counting up the two thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-six cases of é«? In the touching 
preface in which Dr. Lutz dedicates his work to his 
wife, he tells us that he has persevered through many 
difficulties : the most convincing proof of this is that 
he has had to note over twenty-six thousand passages 
in order to prepare these three tables. 
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feel that as a whole the Essay might have 
been more homogeneous and more final in 
points of detail, if the author had taken 
time, between the award and the publication, 
to revise his work in the light of additional 
study as well of the original authorities as 
of modern lucubrations. With all its short- 
comings it remains aninteresting contribution 
to English historical scholarship, and if due 
care is taken in revising it for the second 
edition, which we are glad to see announced, 
it should prove a very useful help to young 
students of Athenian History. 
R. W. Macan, 


These are followed by a classification of the uses 
of each preposition under headings, with a detailed 
enumeration of such instances as are in any way 
interesting. To what extent the author enters into 
the minutiae may be gathered from the fact that he 
distinguishes twenty-one uses of éx, sixteen of eis, 
Under the latter, it should have been more clearly 
noted that deiv eis 7d EvAov for Seiv ev TE EVAw occurs 
only in Andoe. 1, 93 (not 95, as printed). Kock has 
remarked this on Clouds, 593. Also, as far as the 
reviewer's observation goes, Andoc. 1, 37 is the only 
place in the orators in which eis with a numeral is 
used of persons, though Dr. Lutz might be able to 
correct this. The passage is elva: eis tpiaxocious, esse 
ad trecentos, There is indeed some objection to Dr, 
Lutz’s plan of classing all the orators together under 
the various headings. By this method, which may 
have been the only one possible in a work of such 
small dimensions, the questions how far one orator 
differs from another in his use of prepositions, whether 
the later differ from the earlier orators and, if so, to 
what extent, are left unanswered. To take an 
instance at random, is not Andocides less strict than 
most in the use of some prepositions? At least it 
may be said that some instance of almost every use 
of a preposition which can be called rare in the 
orators will be found in Andocides. Another question 
which is only touched upon is how far certain prepo- 
sitions are interchanged in the orators. Instances 
of irép for wept, eis for rpds, mapa for kard will occur 
to every student. Those who hold that é« is a 
possible substitute for dé in the orators to express a 
personal agent will note the instances collected of 
this supposed use with interest. They might add 
Andoce. 1, 78 and 79, and Lycurgus 62 to the number. 
But when we read the text of Patroclides’ psephism 
in Andoe. J.c,, as restored by Droysen and Lipsius, it 
seems rather to tell against the assumption that é« 
may be used for éxé more Ionico. The place is well 
known ;—% e& ’Apelov md-you 7) éx mputavelou dixac- 
Gciow bmd trav Baciréwy emi pdvy tis ear puyh: &k 
is here used of the court which gives the verdict, xo 
of the president who announces it. Both this place 
and Andoc. 1, 79, Lys. 13, 78, Aesch. 1, 59, and 
Dinarch. 1, 44 appear rather to belong to the same 
class as [Lys.] 6, 15, of vduor of e& ’Apetov mdryou oF 
Andoe. 1, 36, of e ayopis épevyov (No. 2 in Lutz), 
and the other cases quoted in support of é« for nd, 
viz. Ant. étr, A. 8. 1, B. B. 6 and y. 10, Andoc. 2, 
4, Isocr. 16, 27, Hyp. 3, 23, and Lycurg. 62 may 
probably be compared with Andoc. 1, 65 (also no. 2 
in Lutz), ’Autayros 6 e Aiyiyns. But this is without 
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doubt open to question; and the object of these 
remarks is rather to show in one instance how real is 
the value of the greater part of Dr. Lutz’s work in pro- 
viding the material for forming a judgment on such 
points as this than to draw attention to possible 
errors in his classification. 

Of the twenty-five instances of ov, Dr. Lutz shows 
that Demosthenes has twelve (though this was known 
before his treatise). There are only two cases of the 
old phrase ody Geots, and in the majority of instances 
the noun is inanimate. The proper translation of 
gév in the orators is ‘along with’; the force of cireum- 
stance, as Dr. Lutz says, and not will, being the 
cause of connexion. ovv merely connects the items 
ofa sum total. Thus anorator could say d:épOepoy 
tov marépa obv euavT@ or met euavrod at will, but 
only Xenophon would have said ta éya abv col Ow. 
There are but three cases of avd, two in Andocides 
(and these two really amount to one only—1, 38) and 
one in Demosth. otmép with the accus. occurs 
twenty-one times, as against twelve hundred and 
twenty times with the gen, It is not used with accus. 
by Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias or Dinarchus. 
Lastly wept with dat. is found in one solitary instance 
—viz. Isocrates, ep. 9, 10. It appears to be an Ionic 
survival, to be classed with Andocides’ éravpéoOa 
and ouppopa Tay ppevar. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to do full justice 
to a work of such excellence and value. Neither is it 
in the power of a reviewer to test the accuracy of a 
tithe of Dr. Lutz’s references, There is an error at p. 
39, where in place of ‘ nur And. ii. 19, 21, und Lys. 
xiii, 21’ for év amopphry, the author should have 
written ‘nur And. i, 45, ii. 19’ &c.; and on p. 103 in 
the quotation from And. 2, 4, rijs is wrongly inserted 
before orparias. E, C. MARCHANT. 


Bastian Dahl. Latinsk Litteratur-Historie for 
gymnasier og filologiske Studerende pa 
grundlag af ONoRATO OCccIONI, storia della 
litteratura latina. Kristiania, Commermeyer, 1889. 
pp xxii. + 528. 

A handy and well printed manual of Latin Classic 
literature, from the earliest date to the end of the 5th 
century A.D., based upon the useful and popular 
hand-book of Prof. Occioni. The arrangement is 
practical, the criticism fair, the information well 
chosen, the bibliography, the most difficult and 
perhaps most important part of such a work, very 
fair on the whole. The book is 200 pages larger than 
Occioni’s, and a great deal of time and pains have 
evidently been spent on it. Wisely or not, Dr. Dahl 
has resolved to omit the Latin patristic literature, a 
decision which personally one mightregret. There is 
a good index, and the book is a delightful contrast in 
print and type to such manuals as Kluge’s on German 
literature. Like Occioni’s, it is worth the attention of 
English schoolmasters who are working higher 
classical forms. It would probably bear compression 
well, though Dr. Dahl’s style is not so wordy as 
that of many continental writers of the kind, and 
flows more easily and clearly. I may conclude with 
the words of the later Mantuan— 


ergo comprandi si cui foret ullula voia 
hunc emat et faciat sicut usanza provam. 


Wanderungen durch Alt-Griechenland. Von 
H. W. Srout. Leipzig: Teubner. Mk. 10. 


Tuls pleasantly-written and elegantly-printed book 
is an attempt to give in detail a synoptic view of the 
geography of ancient Greece, of the topography of its 
several districts, and of its cities and public build- 


ings. It differs therefore in respect of form from the 


majority of books that have been written on this 
subject, inasmuch as it is not a book of travels, nor 
a series of sketches, nor a handbook, nor a strictly 
scientific treatise, like Bursian’s Geographie von 
Griechenland, in which authorities are given, and 
reasons for conclusions are assigned. It is, no doubt, 
somewhat discouraging to the reader to discover that 
the author himself has never visited Greece ; nor 
indeed can the most careful study produce the sense 
of reality which is derived from ocular impressions : 
but this defect has in some measure been remedied 
by the introduction of numerous quotations from the 
works of trustworthy explorers, especially from E. 
Curtius’ Peloponnesos, Lolling’s Griechenland (Bie- 
deker’s Handbook), and Vischer’s Erinnerungen und 
Eindriicke aus Griechenland. In other respects 
nothing is wanting that could make such a: work 
complete. The historical events are noticed which 
are connected with the places mentioned, as well as 
the occupations, religious rites, and customs of their 
inhabitants ; and local stories are worked in from 
Pausanias and other authorities. The vegetation and 
climate of the various districts are not neglected ; 
and the influence of these, and of the physical features 
generally, on the character and development of the 
population are duly estimated. There are also 
numerous maps of interesting localities, and plans 
of sites, together with a limited number of views and 
ground-plans of buildings. The first volume is 
devoted to the Peloponnese, the second to central 
and northern Greece. It is the work of a man who 
knows his subject well, and has endeavoured to treat 
it in all its bearings ; and though it certainly is not 
an amusing book to be recommended to dilettante 
readers, yet it will reward those who study it 
carefully. H. F. Tozer. 


Erklaerung aller Mythologie aus der Annahme 
der Erringung des Sprachvermogens. 
Franz WernporFF. Berlin: Nauck, 1889. 

Ir, being an Englishman and not knowing much 

about mythology, 1 am obliged to confess that this 

explanation of all mythology is quite unintelligible 
to me, I have at least the consolation of finding 
that O. Gruppe, who is a German and does know some- 
thing about mythology, is apparently in the same pre- 
dicament. The author starts from the unimpeachable 
position that when a language possesses articulate 
sounds for every conception it is serviceable and 
useful, whereas when any articulate sound can be 
used more or less to express any conception whatever 
it is in the highest degree unserviceable. He then 
proceeds to the more disputable statement that once 
in the world there was such a language as this latter, 
and that in the primeval period of the human race. 
This paves the way to what he calls the logical con- 
clusion that, though any given articulate sound may 
have thrown overboard in the course of its history 
some of the many meanings it started with, it will in 
some cases at any rate retain not only its ‘ neces- 
sary’ but also some ‘unnecessary’ meanings ; and 
that the often marvellous and fantastic results of this 
arrested process of specialisation are what we call 

Mythology. The work though in German is — 

typods eiue thy oxddny oKapny Aéyov — quite 

worthless, F. B, JEVoNs. 


The Phaedrus, Lysis and Protagoras of Plato, 
a new and literal translation, by J. WxicuHr, 
M.A. Macmillan, 1888. 4s. 6d. 


WE gladly welcome the reappearance in much im- 
proved form of this thoroughly Platonic translation 
of some of Plato’s most characteristic dialogues. 


ss, saint cee 
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The former edition appeared in the year 1848 with a 
short preface in which the translator expressed his 
obligation to the lectures on the Phaedrus delivered 
by the late Master of Trinity in 1844, and explained 
that his choice of these particular dialogues was 
determined simply by the fact that they stood first in 
Bekker’s edition of the text. The preface has now 
been dropped and in its stead we find an abstract pre- 
fixed to each dialogue. So far as we have observed, no 
change has been made in the Protagoras, but the 
Phaedrus and Lysis have undergone careful revision 
both in the correction of grammatical inaccuracies, as 
in the Lysis pp. 212 and 218, and in removing any 
slight awkwardness of expression which could grate 
on the almost Tennysonian fastidiousness of the 
translator. 


Dionysi Halicarnasensis, Antiquitatum Roma- 
narum, quae supersunt edidit CAroLus JAcoBY. 
Volumen alterum. (Leipzig, Teubner. 1888.) 
Mk. 3. 


THE first volume of this edition appeared in 1885. 
The entire edition will probably be completed in four 
volumes. This is the second edition of Dionysius’ 
‘Pwpaikh Apxaodoyiain Teubner’s collection. It was 
preceded by Kiessling’s edition, begun in 1860 and 
completed in 1870 in four volumes. Both editions 
give Reiske’s pages on the margin, and this is proper, 
for the work of that acute Hellenist was not really 
superseded down to 1860. Both Kiessling and the 
present editor were pupils of Ritschl. Ritschl in 
1838, when still in Breslau, published a critical 
edition of the prooemium and conjointly with his 
fellow-professor Ambrosch projected an elaborate 
edition of the entire history. 
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It was Ritschl who discerned the preeminence of two 
MSS, the Urbinas and Chisianus. Ritschl himself on 
the whole preferred the latter, Kiessling the former, 

The editor of the present publication, Jacoby, 
began his special study of Dionysius under Ritsch! at 
Leipzig, publishing ‘ Observationes Criticae’ in the 
‘ Acta’ of Ritschl’s ‘ Societas Philologica Lipsiensis, ’ 
1872. 

In volumes 36-37 of the ‘ Philologus’ Jacoby (‘ Die 
griechischen Historiker der spiiteren Zeit’) published 
an elaborate réswmé of editions of, and treatises 
concerned with, Dionysius, giving nearly one hun- 
dred titles. Besides Reiske and Kiessling, Ritsch] 
and Ambrosch, Cobet and some other Dutch scholars 
are mentioned as critical students of D.’s text. 

A paper by Sintenis (Zerbst 1856) is praised for its 
rare excellence. 

Amongst those who studied Dionysius as the 
historian there have been Nitzsch, Nissen, and Peter, 
The latter’s paper on Dionysius and Livy in Rhein, 
Musewm 29 is very valuable. 

The degree of familiarity with the tradition of text 
and study of this author acquired by Jacoby must 
satisfy the most exacting critics. His own prefer- 
ence follows that of Ritschl in extolling the codex 
Chisianus. In his treatment of the text he seems to 
be on the whole conservative. 

Two classes of students will particularly welcome 
this volume, viz. those who desire familiarity with 
the ancient tradition of Roman History, and those 
who study the Atticists and desire to see how the 
rigorous judge of rhetoric constructed speeches him- 
self.— Jacoby’s pointing often strikes one as odd. 





E. G. Stier, 
New York. 


ON AN INCIDENT IN A COAL-MINE. 


“ Three pit-boys, pony-drovers, might have escaped ; but turned to warn their comrades, 


and were killed.” 


Srapriatav yoyai. Xdpwv. 


e ~ 
Sr. “Hyeis Oepporvdnor mada péyav éoxopey alvov 
prpia peivavtes ida Tprakdcror’ 
a , , , eo »o , * , 
viv dé, Xdpwv tivas Gd érayes Kvavoxpri AéeuBo, 
, ~~ 
ddgav ionv oxdvras tpeis ye TpraKociots ; 
Xa. O18 domAot radioxo ev aibaddevti perd\Aw 
Seworépay roAeuov tupKaiay emevov. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 





NOTES. 


Hecarer.—As far as I am aware, the only explana- 
tion that has ever been offered of the name ‘Exdr7 is 
that which is generally current and is accepted 
without hesitation by Roscher in his article on the 
goddess in his Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen 
Mythologie, p. 1899. ‘Der Name ‘Exarn selbst,’ he 
writes, ‘wird nicht von “Exaros, dem Beinamen des 
Apollon, getrennt werden kénnen, der wiederum 
durch die Beinamen ‘Exdepyos, ‘ExatnBdAos, ‘Exarn- 
Bedérns erklirt wird, so dass er wohl auf die Fern- 
wirkung des Lichtes bezogen werden muss, u.s.W.’ 

This explanation has never seemed to me satis- 
factory. It is almost unintelligible that such an 





insignificant name as ‘the far one’ should come into 
use as the name of the moon or of the sun; it is 
more unintelligible still that just this name should be 
specially applied to the moon as the goddess of the 
underworld. Nor does it seem likely that ‘Exar is 
merely the feminine of one of the epithets of Apollo. 
In point of form moreover grave doubts might be 
entertained whether éxarn- in éxarnBddos can bear 
the signification which is usually attached to it. The 
basis meaning ‘far’ is éxa- (éxds, €xaOev), which suits 
éxdepyos and éxn8daros ; but there are no traces of éxato- 
or éxarn- in that sense, except in these questionable 
words. 
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It appears more likely a priori that the names of 
nature-deities should be derived from the obvious 
effects produced by them or from their mere appear- 
ance, than from an abstraction of the process of their 
operation. It is hard to believe that the name of the 
moon, as goddess of the underworld, connoted origin- 
ally ‘the operation of light froma distance.’ We must 
rather seek for the origin of the name in the customs 
of Hecate-worship, as there, if anywhere, we may 
expect to find traces of the most ancient conception 
of the goddess. 

Now one of the most striking customs was the 
ceremony called mepioxvAaciouds (see Roscher, Lex. 
p. 1889). Young dogs were presented to Hecate at 
crossways, and persons who required purification 
were touched with them; the goddess was called 
cxvdakiris and giAoockdAaé ; and in representations 
of Hecate triformis, she is accompanied by a dog. 
One might conjecture that Cerberus is merely a dif- 
ferentiation of Hecate, who seems to have been 
originally conceived in the form of a dog, as is 
further indicated by the statement that she was 
sometimes represented kuvoxépados (Roscher, 7. 
1909). 

I would therefore suggest that the name of the 
goddess means dog. ‘Exdrn corresponds to Teutonic 
lund (Germ. Hund, hound), exactly as éxardéy, 
100, corresponds to hund-red (a2 = % = un). The 
epithets of the sun éxarnBdros, ExarnBedérns admit 
of an obvious explanation. The rise of the sun 
slays the moon; Apollon is therefore called ‘ smiter 
of Hecate.’ On the other hand the sun was conceived 
as the brother of the moon (Artemis) and therefore 
he was called Hecatus, mase. of Hecate: or may we 
conjecturethatthere were originally two dogs, Hecatus 
and Hecate, in magic rites, and that the former name 
fell out of use in this connexion, being superseded 
by Cerberus, and was transferred to the brother of 
Artemis? In later times the meaning of the name 
Hecate was forgotten and éxatn-, naturally enough, 
connected with éxds. As for éxdFepyos and éxnBdados 
I would suggest that they depend on the basis £(v)n, 
kin, which we have in canis, kiwy; in that case 
-Fepyos means ‘ driving off,’ as in AuxdFepyos. 

In conclusion I would observe that the interpreta- 
tion which I offer of éxarnBéAos may stand, quite 
independently of the explanation of ‘Exdrn; and 
whether the dog-theory be correct or not, it seems 
far more likely that these epithets had originally a 
precise signification such as I would attach to them 
than the vague meaning, ‘ far-darting.’ 

Joun B. Bury. 
* * 
i 


Untess Mr. Bayfield’s positions on conditional 
sentences in his recent paper before the CAMBRIDGE 
PHILOLOGICAL SociEry are inadequately summarized 
in the last Classical Review, he appears not to estim- 
ate fully the onus probandi he assumes in his No. (1) 
or to apprehend exactly the bearings of the example 
he there cites: as a consequence, his canon fails of 
conviction, 

In Jon, 354, Kreousa, though still confessedly in 
doubt, at this immediate point of the dialogue is 
manifestly sustaining the hypothesis of the boy’s 
death : the verses from 347 show this, and S:awempay- 
Heyy of 353 is her cue. ‘To refute the accepted 
doctrine as to the necessary unreality of the impf. 
ind. in both members, with & in apodosis, referring to 
present time, an example must be found which is less 
clearly bewrayed by the contest. Till then it 
remains that unreality in a condition means that the 
real state of things is contrary to what we suppose it 
to be—that what we suppose is contrary, not 
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necessarily to the actual facts, but to what we 
conceive the facts to be. Kreousa’s use of impf. ind. 
here guarantees that she is consciously supposing a 
life to be continuing which at the same time she 
concedes to have already ended ; whether that life 
has actually ended or not has nothing to do with her 
conception of it as ended. An unreal condition is 
contrary to assumed, not to actual, facts: just as a 
question expecting ‘yes’ for an answer depends on 
the facts, not actual, but assumed by the questioner, 
so that he would himself to this question answer 
‘yes’: just as also, in the choice of tenses, ‘the 
continuance is in the mind of the narrator, and has 
nothing to do with the absolute duration of the 
action.’ A pure condition is the mere statement of 
relation : unreal conditions are not pure conditions, 
since they not only state the relation but also deny 
its actualization ; just as questions expecting ‘ yes ’ 
or ‘no’ for an answer are not pure questions, but 
questions and answers at once. 
CASKIE HARRISON. 


* * 
* 


THe Copex WirriANus oF THE ILIAD.—The 
keeper of the MSS. in the Leyden University Library 
has courteously sent me an extract from the catalogue 
of John de Witt’s books, printed for the sale of 
October 20, 1701. The Jliad there catalogued 
(no. 2, p. 43) is beyond all doubt the Harleianus, as 
the description, excepting here and there a trifling 
change in the wording, is identical with the table of 
contents of our MS. a fact which Fabricius’ scanty 
excerpt did not show. It was sold for 28 florins 10 
stivers, the Harley Odyssey fetching 45 and the 
Lucian 34 florins. 

WALTER Lear. 


* * 
* 


AESCHYLUS.—/rag. 291, line 9. 
del 5¢ uloe: TVS’ HW’ BAAOY eis Témov. 


aveAAtvav, apedAAnvwv and TMadAhvns ténwy have 
been suggested. Read ravi amaddayels térwv. It 
is said that the weak aorist is the commoner in Attic 
verse, but Aeschylus at any rate prefers the strong. 
See Prom. 469, 752; Agam. 327. 

A. PLATT. 
* * 
* 


EuURIPIDES, Orestes. 
Lines 612—13 (Kirchhoff). 
ka Tov8’, 6 prohoeav AiylaOou A€xos 
of véprepot Beol: Kal yap év0ad’ Av mxpdv: 
Tyndareus is enlarging on Electra’s guilt in 
stirring up Orestes against Clytemnestra. The words 
& puchoevav—Oeo are a report of what Electra said : 
and it does not seem likely that the immediately 
following clause is Tyndareus’ own comment on 
them, as would naturally appear from the use of 
the indicative #», If we read kal yap év0dd’ 
EMTTIKPON, the words may be a continuation of 
Electra’s reported speech. 
Lines 896—8. 
*Apyetos ov ’Apyeios jvayKxacpevos, 
OopvBy Te misuvos Kauabe? mappnola 
mibavos &r’ avrovs mepiBadeiv KaK@ Tivt. 
jwarykacueévos is not satisfactorily explained, and 
even if avrovs is changed into dorovs, line 898 with 
é7’ is not clear. 
We might read, putting a colon at the end of 
line 895 : 
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Apyeios obk "Apyeios HN, HIKACMENOC, 


BopiBy te mlovvos Kauabe? mappnoia, 
mbavds ENMAK TOYC mepiBareiv xang rim. 


‘An Argive was he, that was not an Argive, 
counterfeit, confident in noise and stupid license, 
plausible to lead the people whither he would and 
cast them into evil.’ 

With #xacpévos in the sense of ‘ counterfeit’ may 
be compared (besides Herodotus’ aierds eixacuévos in 
iii. 28) the phrase oddty éfnxacpuéva in the Agamem- 
non, 1244 (Dindorf) ; Euripides’ own use of eixacbév 
in the Alcestis, 360 (Kirchhoff); and Lucian’s 
micOdy eikacuévov yduov mpocAaBov adnOH yduov 
(Herod. 6, p. 836), said of the painter Aetion, one 
of whose marriage-pictures won him his bride. 

The generally recognised meanings of éwaxrds are 
derived from émdyew in such phrases as émdyew 
klvdvvov or émdyerOau Eévovs. But it may well have 
had a passive sense connected with émdyeww, ‘to lead 
by persuasion.’ {It is perhaps worth noticing that 
Hesychius has éwaxrods: érnypeévous. 


In illustration of the emendation of Aristophanes, 
Acharnians, 347, proposed in the July number of the 
Classical Review, might be added Pollux’s mavra 
avaceicaytes KdAwy (Onomast. 1, 107), approved as a 
phrase for ‘taking all advantage of a fair wind.’ 


ALFRED GoopwWIN. 
* * 
* 


EvuripipEs, Heeuba 612. 
visny tT &vuupoy mapBévoy 7’ amdpbevor. 


‘Versus molestus’ says Nauck: and Pflugk sug- 
gests a reference to Polyxena’s betrothal to Achilles. 
But, apart from the question of poetic merit, this was 
a detail of the legend which Euripides did not care to 
use, though there are passages where it might have been 
of value (cf. especially 390.) If comment is needed, 
Polyxena’s own words (vv. 414 and 416) will supply 
it :— 

&requ 5) Karo... 
dvuppos avupevasos Gv wm expiy Tvxeiv. 


So Jephthah’s daughter laments in the Dream of 
fair Women :— 


And I went mourning, ‘ No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 
The Hebrew mothers.’ 


Hecabe, in ordering the preparations for her 
daughter’s burial, by a pathetic ‘irony,’ contrasts 
the marriage rites which ‘should have been her 
portion’ with the rites that are actually in progress ; 
the words és mraida...Aovow having a twofold reference 
to the customary lustration of the bride before mar- 
riage and to the washing of a corpse. ‘movrias aAds 
in 610 is noticeable, as corresponding to the tdacx 
motautos of Alcestis’ purification (Alc. 159; ef. Verg. 
Aen. iv. 635.). The idea apparently is to choose 
water in which no taint would linger. 

For the association of the ideas of marriage and 
death cf. Medea 1159-1166, with the note in Dr. 
Verrall’s school edition ; an important reference may 
be added to his instances of &Bpdv Balvew—Iph. Auli. 
613-614 (Clytaemnestra, newly arrived at Aulis is 
giving directions as vuuparywyds to her daughter, the 
supposed bride of Achilles)— 


ov 8, & réxvov pot, Aeiwe TwALKovs OXoUS, 
c a a > \ a 
aBpodv Tibeioa K@Aov aobeves 3 Gua, 
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A striking Biblical parallel to the lines of the 
Medea oceurs in 1 Samuel xv. 32—‘ And Agag came 
unto him delicately. And Agag said, Surely the 
bitterness of Death is past’—where, apart from 
verbal resemblance, the eipwvela of the picture is 
intensely Greek. 

On Medea 957 and 963 Dr. Verrall (School ed.) 
discusses the nature of the xéouos. To the passages 
quoted (Eur. Ale. 160, Soph. Z'rach. 764), where the 
xéopos is distinct from the garment, add Heeuba 577 
(of the preparations for the burial of Polyxena), 


eornkas, @ kdKoTe, TH vedvids 
— aes 4 
od mémAov, odde Kdcpov ev XEpoiv Exwv ; 


In the Hecuba the xéopos is apparently some kind 
of jewellery ; cf. 615 foll., where Hecabe sends to 
collect it from the captive women, 


ef tis Tovs vewor) Seomdras 
Aabods Exe Te KAEuMA THY adTIs Sduwr. 


In the 7roades 1200 foll., Hecabe similarly laments 
her poverty at the burial of Astyanax, and another 
reference to marriage rites occurs— 


& 8 ev yduors expiv oe mpocbéoOa xpot, 
*Actaribwv yhuavra Thy vmeprarny, 
Spiyia wénrwy GydAuat éekdatw xpods 
(1218-1220). 
Percy SIMPson. 
* * 
* 


Eur. Hee. 595, avOpémos 8 adel. The connecting 
particle is not wanted here. It seems to be onlya 
reduplication of the a in a ‘capital’ MS., SAEI 
becoming SAAEI. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 
* * 
* 
Tuucyp. II. 96. 
obra: hoav wéexpt Tpaaiwv 
Probably the original reading was 
MEXPIAPPIANQN 

From this the Laurentian, introducing [AP from 
an accidental repetition of the letters APP, dropping 
the | after PP, and mistaking the N afterA for Al, 
gets 

MEXPIPAPPPAAIQN. 


With this emendation, the words ’Aypidvev kal 
Aaalov Madvev are simply a recapitulation of the last 
sentence, ’Aypiivas nat Aaalovs nal &AAa doa EOry 
Tlatovixd. 

8. E. Wrnsott. 


* * 
* 


Prato, Rep. IX. c. 10, p. 584.—This chapter offers 
an incidental proof not, I think, noticed by Mr. 
Archer-Hind of the distance separating the Republic 
from the Timaeus. For here it is boldly stated and 
unquestioningly accepted that ‘there is in nature an 
up, down, and middle region.’ In the Timaeus there 
is no part more striking to a modern reader than the 
clear and decisive refutation of this view with its plc- 
ture of the man at our antipodes applying the words 
‘up’ and ‘down’ ina sense precisely the opposite of 
ours (Zim. c. 26). : 

Arist. Eth. IX. 4, 4.—In my note on this passage 
in the May No. of the Review I might have quoted by 
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way of illustration the striking language of Theaet. 
168a, ‘if in all seriousness you correct men’s errors 
they will follow you and love you, abrobs 5& urohoovar 
kal pevgovrat ap’ éavtay eis pirocoplay iv’ &AAot yevs- 
pevor (becoming new men—just as in Aristotle) amaa- 
Aayaot Tav of mpdrepov joay (get rid of their former 
selves).’ 
J. SoLomon, 
* * 
* 


Epn. II. 20-22.—It is a sagacious observation of 
Lord Shaftesbury—the philosophic Earl as distin- 
guished from the Politician and the Philanthropist— 
that ‘the learned and elegant Apostle’ St. Paul, in 
writing to the Ephesians, employs ‘a kind of Architect- 
style and almost with a perpetual allusion to Building 
and to that Majesty, Order and Beauty of which their 
Temple was a Masterpiece.’ By a due recognition of 
the allusiveness of this metaphor we may see reason 
to prefer a various reading which is rejected in the Re- 
vised version of the Epistle, in the text :—‘ being 
built upon the foundation (@eueAl~) of the apostles 
aud prophets, Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone (axpoywuiatov) ; in whom each several building 
fitly framed together groweth into a holy temple 
(vadv) in the Lord, in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the spirit.’ 

A — feature of the great Ephesian temple, 
was the elevation of the platform of the colonnade and 
naos upon a basement—a @euéAcov—of unusual height 
and spread, with an ascent of many more than the 
normal three steps. It was upon this that the naos 
was raised, of which the walls certainly were examples 
of that marble masonry, with all but invisible joints 
and beds, which was usual in fine Greek architecture. 
The metaphor only proceeds consistently when instead 
of aca oixodouh we take the alternative maca 7 oiko- 
Souh, and read ‘in whom the entire, structure accu- 
rately fitted groweth ’ &c.—The word vads is technical 
in Greek architecture for that division of the cella of 
the temple which housed the statue of the god or god- 
dess, and thus a proper equivalent here of xatoin- 
thpiov. One more architectural hint may be in place. 
The aerogoniaios here is the primary foundation-stone 
at the angle of the structure by which the architect 
fixes a standard for the bearings of the walls and 
cross-walls throughout. (Cf. Isaiah xxviii. 16.) 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


* * 
* 


Some EprcteTEAN DIMINUTIVES.—It is worth 
noticing that Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus and other 
Stoics were in the habit of indicating their contempt 
for things external (ra éxrés) by using diminutives 
for things which of mwoAdol highly esteem. I have 
collected from Arrian some of those which are 
peculiar to Epictetus. 

wrngelB.ov, little property, i. 1, 10. 

aiudriov, poor blood, i. 9, 33; afterwards used by 
Antoninus. 

évrevtidiov, a small petition, i. 10, 10. 

TKeAvdpioy, a poor leg, i. 12, 24. 

kopagtdiov, pretty girl, i, 18, 22. He often uses 
this word as well as the common form Kopdctov. 

uvibiov, @ little mouse, i. 23, 4; used contemptu- 
ously of an infant. Antoninus uses the same word. 

mwdkwov, a small dish, i. 19, 4. Epictetus is the 
only author who uses the word with this meaning. 

aypidiov, a bit of land, i. 27, 16. 

Acgeidiov, short phrase or speech, ii. 1, 30. 

Tepiddiov, a well-rounded sentence, ii. 1, 31. 

akiwudriov, petty dignity, ii. 2, 10. 
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apraoriov, a little hand-ball, ii. 5, 19. 
oikodounudriov, small building, ii. 15, 9. This 
word is due to Upton, approved by Schweighaeuser, 
for oixodéunud ri bv, which gives no satisfactory sense. 
gvonudrioy, small bladder, ii. 16, 10 ; it here means 
petty conceit, 
(nrnuariov, small question, ii. 16, 20; used after- 
wards by Libanius. 
mAakovvriov, a small flat cake, ii. 16, 25. 
yuuvacldiov, little gymnasium, ii. 16, 29. 
veaviokdptoy, stripling, ii. 16, 29. 
ydpiov, dim of ydpov, a sauce, ii. 20, 29. 
mpoBAnudtiov, small problem, ii. 20, 33. 
dovAdpiov, poor slave, ii. 21, 11. This word 
Epictetus uses frequently referring to male slaves, 
though Lucian his contemporary says any schoolboy 
knew that it was used in Attic only of females. See 
Lexiphanes, 25. 
Oewpnudriov, small theorem, ii. 21, 17. 
Mepidiov, small piece of meat, ii. 22, 23. So in ii. 
4, 8 uépos means a portion of meat. 
képsov, dim of xéun, hair, ii. 24, 24. 
tpiBwrdpiov, mean cloak, iii. 22, 47. 
mpa:twptSiov, small house, iii. 22, 47. This is 
Ducange’s interpretation of the word. 
kovxovmuov, a small kettle, iii, 22, 71. dim. of 
Latin cwcwma, found in Petronius. 
kpaBBariov, a small bed, iii. 22, 74. 
tvAdpiov, small cushion, from tvAn which seems to 
have been a common word, iii. 22, 74. The MSS. have 
TiAAdpia, which Dufresne corrected to titAdpia de- 
fined by Suidas 5éATos, oxeddpiov, wivaxldiov, writing- 
tablet. But as mwaxliia have already been mentioned, 
Upton following Saumaise thought that the proper 
reading is mrAdpia, pens, from mrtaov, a feather, But 
Schweighaeuser observed that as mrlAov means downy 
feather, wriAdpia cannot mean pens. The conjecture 
of Koraés seems right, that the word used was 
tiaAapia, small cushions. He says it is still customary 
for boys in Greece to take them to school. 
w5dpiov, short ode, iii. 23, 21 ; afterwards used by 
Longinus. 
émipwynudtiov, short conclusion or moral to a 
discourse, iii. 23, 31. See Quinctilian, 8, 5, 11 and 
ii, I, 52. 
vonuariov, little thought, iii. 23, 31. See Quinct. 
8, 5, 12. 
apyupwudrior, silver plate, iii, 26,36. The diminu- 
tive is used in contempt. 
broAnpelSiov, small assumption, iv. 1, 140. 
Hupdguioy, petty unguent, iv. 9, 7. Schweighaeuser 
changed this into pupadeipiov without any reason ; 
for pupdgiov is formed from pupov as ~vpddiov from 
tupdy, a razor and vidguov from vids : ‘quandoque bonus 
dormitat Homerus.’ 
aviSiov, porker, iv. 11, 11; also used by the 
Emperor Marcus. 
veupétiov, small nod, iv. 13, 22. 
xoxAldiov, small snail, Manual. 7. 
1 cannot find: vevydriov, vonudriov, mparrwpldiov, 
oixodounudtiov, in my copy of L. and S. 
E. J. CHINNOCE. 


* * 
* 


VerGIL, Aen, iv. 485-6. 
Extremam hanc oro veniam—miserere sororis—, 
Quam mihi cum dederis cumulatam morte remittam. 


May I call attention to a parallel passage which 
seems to me almost conclusive in favour of the above 
reading, with the interpretation (which 1 believe is 
Dr. Henry’s):— ‘This is the last boon I crave— 
pity a sister—, when you grant me this, I will repay 
it and more than repay it when I am dead.’ (i.e. my 
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manes will be pit towards you). In Livy xxiv. 48 
we read :—‘legatos miserunt qui...pollicerentur, si 
perseveraret urgere bello Carthaginienses, gratam eam 
rem fore Senatui Populoque Romano, et adnisuros ut 
in tempore et bene cumulatam gratiam referant.’ In 
tempore corresponds to morte (cp. Aen. iv. 502), refer- 
ant to remittam (‘send back from the world beneath’), 


THE ANCIENT HOME OF THE 
PHOENICIANS, 


On the Bahrein islands, a group off the 
coast of Arabia in the Persian Gulf, there is 
a vast necropolis of a primitive race, in 
which many thousands of tumuli cover an 
area of many square miles of what is now 
desert. 

The results of my recent excavation of 
two of these mounds have brought to light 
several points which go far to substantiate 
the statements of Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Pliny, that the Phoenicians came from these 
islands, and prove that the Bahrein islands 
must either have been their original home, 
or have been held sacred by this race as 
a place for the burial of the dead, as Ker- 
bela is to the Persian, or the Ganges to the 
Hindoo. 

Firstly, as to the classical allusions. 
Herodotus (I. 1, VII. 89) states that the 
Phoenicians came from below the Euphrates, 
and that it was the Phoenician account of 
themselves, their own tradition, that owing 
to earthquakes, &c., they left their old home 
and gradually found their way to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Justin (XVIII. 3) gives 
the same story, and so does Strabo (XVI. iii. 
4, iv. 27), who calls the Bahrein islands 
Tyros and Arados, whereas Pliny calls the 
first Tylos instead of Tyros, and Ptolemy 
in his geography speaks of them as Tharros, 
Tyros or Tylos, and Arados. Curiously 
enough one of the islets with a village on 
it is still called Arad, and the identity of 
nomenclature with the towns of the Medi- 
terranean Phoenicia is, to say the least of 
it, curious. 

M. Renan sums up this classical evidence 
in his Histoire des Langues Sémitiques. 
‘The greater number of modern critics 
admit it as demonstrated that the primitive 
abode of the Phoenicians must be placed on 
the Lower Euphrates, in the centre of the 
great commercial and maritime establish- 
ments of the Persian Gulf conformably to 
the unanimous witness of antiquity.’ 
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and gratiam to veniam, s word which is more appro- 
priate to Dido, as the boon she craves is one for which 
she blushes—that Anna should convey the humiliating 
request to Aeneas, It needs her sister’s pardon as well] 
as pity. No other passages need be adduced to prove 
the use of cumulatam for ‘ with interest ’— 

P. SANDForp, 


The mounds on Bahrein, their character 
and their contents, localise this abode. 

Secondly, the form of the tombs in these 
mounds with the double chamber, one over 
the other, is distinctly Phoenician, as is 
proved by the analogy of tombs at Amrit 
in Syria, in Sardinia, and in recent excava- 
tions on the site of Carthage. The upper 
chamber of the Bahrein tombs contained the 
débris of utensils, the bones of a horse, and 
objects presumably belonging to the deceased 
whose bones lay in the lower chamber 
wrapped in grave clothes, and with the 
walls, which were carefully covered in with 
cement, hung with drapery which in the 
course of ages has crumbled into fibrous 
dust. 

Thirdly, amongst the débris found in the 
upper chambers of the tombs are numerous 
fragments of ivory, portions of ivory boxes, 
the hoof of a bull which had been fixed into 
a pedestal, pendants or amulets with holes 
bored for suspension, and some of these 
are covered with rude patterns which connect 
them distinctly with other ivory works of 
Phoenician provenance. 

Besides these are fragments of coloured 
ostrich shells scratched with encircling bands, 
which, in conjunction with the ivories, point 
to a race of wide commercial enterprise, 
such as the Phoenicians alone were at that 
period. 

Lastly, a few remarks on the commercial 
value of the Bahrein islands may serve to 
show the probability of these as a home for 
a commerce-loving race. In early days 
when the Oriental trade passed up the 
Persian Gulf, it crossed Arabia by caravan 
road from a spot called Gerrha, which 
Ptolemy places on the mainland of Arabia, 
just opposite Bahrein. Now big ships cannot 
approach this coast, and merchandise would 
have to be trans-shipped at the Bahrein 
islands and taken across to the mainland in 
smaller craft. The Portuguese recognised 
the commercial value of the Bahrein in their 
day. Albuquerque, in a letter to his sovereign 
in 1514, says that with the Bahrein and 
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Hormuz they would hold the keys of the 
Persian Gulf. Consequently they built one of 
their finest fortresses thereon, and always 
kept a strong garrison there. The terminus 
of the Euphrates valley railway was to have 
been at Koweit, just a little north of the 
Bahrein, and the best harbour in connection 
with this railway would have been there. 
Hence we see at different epochs of the com- 
mercial history of the world these islands 
have played a conspicuous part in commerce, 
and must have formed an excellent cradle 
for a race like the Phoenicians. 

J. THeoporE Bent. 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.—Catalogue 
of Casts in the Museum of Classical Archaeo- 
logy. By Cuartes WALDsTEIN, Litt. D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., University Reader in 
Classical Archaeology, and Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1889. Pp. 
viii. 123, 1s. 6d., large paper 5s. 


Tuts collection has been formed to illustrate 
the history of ancient sculpture ; and it has 
therefore been restricted to reproductions of 
representative works. Such works have all 
been carefully described and discussed by 
the leading writers on archaeology: and, 
with their writings at hand, any accurate 
and industrious person could easily have 
compiled a satisfactory catalogue in the 
course of a few weeks. The shortcomings 
of this catalogue are therefore inexcusable. 

In describing each cast Dr. Waldstein 
attempts to state where the original is now 
preserved. These are his statements about 
the first half-dozen of those originals that 
are now at Athens. No. 7: ‘now in the 
National Museum at Athens.’ No. 22: 
‘nowat Athens.’ No. 24: ‘in the National 
Museum, Athens.’ No. 25: ‘found at 
Athens ; now in the Central Museum there.’ 
No. 43: ‘now in the Theseion, Athens.’ 
No. 45: ‘now at the Patissia Museum, 
Athens,’ The Museum on the Patissia 
Road at Athens is officially styled the 
Central Museum, and is popularly called the 
National Museum. Nos. 7, 24, 25, 45, are 
in this one Museum, not in three. Nos, 22, 
43, are there also. No antiquities are now 
preserved in the Theseion. 

A catalogue of casts should always state 
clearly what portions of the originals have 
been restored : for restorations are not easily 
recognized in a cast. In some instances Dr. 
Waldstein has enumerated the restorations 
carefully ; but in others he has ignored them 
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altogether; and, curiously, he has almost 
invariably ignored them in statues that are 
not described in the Berlin Catalogue of 
Casts. In describing the so-called Adorante, 
No. 385, he says nothing about the restora- 
tions. Yet both the arms have been 
restored ; and the accuracy of this restoration 
has been much discussed, as it involves the 
whole meaning of the statue. The original 
is in the Museum at Berlin, so there is no 
cast of it in that Museum: consequently it 
is not described in the Berlin Catalogue of 
Casts. 

The inscriptions which occur on some of 
the statues, are of course included in the 
Catalogue. Dr. Waldstein quotes them all 
at second hand: but, singularly, he never 
quotes from Loewy, Jnschriften griechischer 
Bildhaver, so that he would seem to be 
unacquainted with the standard authority 
on one portion of his subject. The first 
half-dozen inscriptions in the Catalogue may 
serve as examples of the rest. No. 7: 
‘inscribed on the base from left to right, 
ATESO (‘Hyjow).’ The inscription runs 
from right to left, and it gives a different 
word. The capitals are misleading, for they 
do not represent the archaic forms of the 
letters; the accent is wrong; and the brackets 
are ludicrous, for these have a special mean- 
ing in epigraphy. The real reading, as is 
well known, is OM3DA = ’Aynpw. No. 2: 
for érote read ézoi(e). No.5: for (€)xnBorw 
read “(e)xnBorw, for “dpagov read Ppdéov, for 
w(yv) read p[yv]. No. 11: for dvé0(n)Kxev 
read dvé6[y|x{«lv, for rypy read rypn = TH 
“Hpy. No. 26: for oido(p)a read oidd[p|a. 
No. 29: for oiv read div, for yxoi[poly read 
xoi[plov. These wanton blunders in mere 
copying suggest some curious reflections. 

In tke preface Dr. Waldstein says :—‘ The 
references have been selected on the follow- 
ing principle, first, if possible, a reference 
to some work in the English language ; 
second, the most recent publication contain- 
ing references to previous treatises ; third, 
the best illustration.’ Turn to the beginning 
of the Catalogue. No. 1: sole reference: 
‘Middleton, Anc. Rome in 1885, p. 374.’ 
That is certainly an English work, though 
not the latest edition of it: but it gives no 
illustration nor references. No. 2: sole 
reference: ‘Froehner, Not. d. Sculpt. Ant. 
du M. d. Lowvre, No. 19, p. 50.’ That is 
not an English work: it gives no illustra- 
tion: and though it gives references, it was 
published twenty years ago, and has since 
been superseded. See Mitchell, History of 
Ancient Sculpture, p. 662, and illustration. 
In both these instances Dr. Waldstein might 
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at least have referred the reader to the very 
complete bibliographies under the corre- 
sponding numbers in the Berlin Catalogue of 
Casts. No. 4: no references at all. See 
Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archaeology 
for June, 1887, pp. 374f, plates 1, 2; also 
W. Wright, Hmpire of the Hittites, second 
edition, pp. 162f, plates 26, 27. The state- 
ment in the preface is seldom justified. 

The descriptions themselves have been 
drawn up very carelessly ; some are bald, 
some are diffuse, and some are nonsense. 
Take Nos. 61, 74, 118, 158, as examples. 
The introductions are beyond criticism, for 
it is generally impossible to comprehend the 
meaning. 

The points remaining to be noted 
are: that the list of abbreviations and the 
index are both very incomplete: that the 
references to modern books are often wrong : 
that the quantity of minor inaccuracies is 
quite overwhelming: and that, according to 
the preface, Dr. Waldstein intends the 
Catalogue, not merely for the general reader, 
but also for students preparing for the second 
part of the Classical Tripos. 

Ceciz Torr. 





CHERSONESUS CNIDIA. 


THE Xepoovqjown appear in the Carian division of 
the Athenian tribute-lists. Their tribute, three 
talents, is equal to that ofCnidus, When the latter was 
temporarily raised to five talents, that of the Chersonesii 
remained stationary, They struck coins in the fifth 
century. These coins had on one side the Cnidian 
lion’s head, on the other the fore-part of a bull, 
which appears on Cnidian coins at a much later date. 
The Cnidian Chersonesii dedicated at Olympia, from 
the spoils of war, a group consisting of three figures, 
Zeus between Pelops and Alpheios. Pausanias, who 
describes the group, calls them Xeffovqoran of év Kvidy. 
Aelian (V. H. ii. 33), referring to the same group, 
speaks of Xeppovjoto: of ard Kvidov.. We ave left in 
doubt as to the actual wording of the inscription, 
which may have been in iambic verse. Who were 
these Cnidian Chersonesii? The district which 
Diodorus (V. 60), talking of Rhodes, rather loosely 
describes as ) Kata Thy avtimépay Xeppdvnoos is the 
whole peninsula from Cape Crio to the Dorian 
Isthmus. In Steph. Byz. (s.vv. “AxavOos, Svpva) 7 
Xepodvnoos has the same meaning. This whole 
district was, Diodorus tells us, colonised by Triopas: 
Herodotus (I. 174) calls it 7d Tpidmiov. The Cherso- 
nesii, who paid tribute to Athens, who struck coins, 
and who dedicated the group in Olympia, are usually 
supposed to have been the inhabitants, not of this 
district, but of a part of the town of Cnidus — the 
small rocky peninsula now known as Cavo Crio. 
This view rests on the authority of Pausanias alone. 
After describing the group in question he adds: 
* The larger half of the city of Cnidus, including their 
most notable buildings, is on the Carian mainland. 
The name Chersonesus is given to an island lying off 
the mainland and connected with it by a bridge. 
The inhabitants of this island dedicated their 
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offering to Zeus just in the same way as the inhabit- 
ants of the quarter of Ephesus called Coressus might 
(make an offering in their own name, and) say that they 
had offered it on behalf of the whole city.’ Pausanias 
evidently does not think that Chersonesus was ever 
anything buta quarter of Cnidus. Had he wished us 
to understand that it was once a separate city, he 
would not have taken the pains to impress upon us 
by his analogy of Ephesus and Coressus that the 
offering of the Chersonesii was made on behalf of 
all the Cnidians. He may or may not be right in his 
supposition that this ex-voto came from the inhabit- 
ants of the island, but in either case his testimony is 
against the existence of a separate city there. A 
phrase of Strabo’s, that Cnidus is tpdémov twa Sirois, 
expresses a physical, not a political fact. It is very 
improbable that this small island-quarter of Cnidus, 
separated from, and therefore certainly not on good 
terms with the town on the mainland, should by a 
command of the harbours, which could never have 
been but partial, have acquired an importance which 
entitled it to be rated as half of the whole town. 

The right view is, I think, that of Boeckh. The 
Chersonesii were the inhabitants of the rest of the 
Chersonese, excluding Cnidus, and formed a ovyréAeia, 
or more probably a permanent league. 

The text of Stephanus (s.v. Xeppdvnoos) is wérus ev 
7h Kata Kyvidov xeppovnow Kal tplmodrs. In later 
editions xara Tpidmiwv has been substituted for xa) 
tplmodts. Here réAcs is the supposed independent 
city on the island (Tpidmoy is also ‘described by 
Stephanus as a wéAis). TplmodArs is the league of 
three cities which in the fifth century was 
independent of Cnidus, and which, as the following 
inscription shows, continued to exist as the Kowdv 
Xepoovaciwy down to the time of the Rhodian dominion 
in Caria. The marble is among the ruins of Cedreae 
in the Ceramic Gulf (see Bull. Hell. 1886, p. 423). 
It is a large and heavy basis, and cannot have been 
conveyed from the mainland in recent times. As 
Cedreae is an island, and at some distance to the NE 
of the Dorian Isthmus, it would seem that it can 
scarcely at any time have belonged to the Kody 
Xepoovaciwy. Its dialect is however Doric (see the 
inscriptions in the Bulletin). Its nearest neighbours 
were the Doric communities at the head of the Gulf of 
Doris, and, like them, it no doubt fell under the 
permanent and immediate influence of Rhodes. 
Possibly the Rhodians may have classed it with the 
Chersonesian cities for the purpose of government. I 
give the inscription from an impression. I neglected 
to copy it, a task rendered difficult by its position, as 
I thought at the time that it had been published in the 
Bulletin. The letters are AMOP ON, no apices, 
the o, w, and the circle of ¢ considerably smaller than 
the others. 


Xepoovactwy 7d Kowdv- 
*OvaciréAn "OvacioTparou vikavTa ordd.ov, 
matdas *IoOua, 
dyevelous Neuen nat AckAamlea év KG, . 
5 tivdpas Awplea ev Kvidy, 
Renee ]s Atooxovpia, 
&v]Spas ‘HpdxAeca, 
maidas Kal épnBovs TAaToA€ueia: 
ordbdiov Kal dlavAov, maidas Awpiera év Kvidy 
10 épnBous Mocedavia, 
oTdd]}iov Kal dmwArrav, &vdpas ‘HpdxAea. 
SdArxov &vbpas Sls, 
goanes Jdw ard mpdras &vdpas, 
a Jeca 7a peyddra kal Td pixpa dis, 
15 Avocxovpia, Bis, 
Tlove:ddvia dts, 


APITANA. 
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There are no more lines and all the lines are com- 
plete on the r.; ll. 1-5, 8-10, 12 and 15-16 are com- 
lete on the 1. also. The illegible letters at the 
feginning of 1. 18 may be about six in number, those 
in 1. 14 about four. 1 am not sure if the space to the 
1. of the last line was empty or not. The inscription 
dates from the time of the Rhodian dominion in 
Caria. Four festivals—the TAamoAéueta, ‘HpdxAcia, 
Awocxovpia and TMoceddvia—have no indication of lo- 
cality. We know the TAamoAéuera to be Rhodian. I 
presume that the three others are Rhodian also. Ll. 
12-13 commemorating the victories of Onasiteles in 
the 86A:xov are not quite clear: should we read in]. 13 
év ‘Pé]Sy ? in 1. 14 there is not room for ’AckAamlea. 
I think ‘AAleca is probable. The existence of greater 
and lesser ‘AAleca is doubtful ; see Dittenberger, De 
Sacer. Rhod. I. p. vi. 

It will serve little purpose to guess at the names of 
the three cities which formed the Chersonesian 
Tripolis. We know from Stephanus the names of three 
cities of the Chersonesus, Acanthus, Bybassus, and 
Syrna. Jt is a significant fact that none of these 
names occur separately in the tribute-lists. Diodorus, 
who gives a long account, evidently derived from a 
very tainted source, of the legends of the Chersonese, 
mentions, in addition to Bybassus, Cyrnus, perhaps 
the same as Syrna, and Castabus. He also mentions, 
without giving their names, five cities, among which 
Bybassus and Castabus may be included, as having 
been founded by, and called after five Curetes from 
Crete. Perhaps these five Curetes only represent five 
names under which Zeus was worshipped in the Cher- 
sonese, cp. Et, Mag. s.v. EvSwvos (quoted by Lobeck 
Aglaoph. p. 1136), where the three Curetes, who 
emigrate to Caria, are three Carian forms of Zeus, of 
which Labrandus and Panamarus are well known to 
us, but SrdAatos or MdAatos has still to be identified, 
W. R. Parton. 


Tue EASTERN FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON.—The 
identification of the table- and tray-carrying maidens 
of the eastern frieze of the Parthenon by Karl Ottfried 
Muller (1820) as the Athenian priestesses Kosmo and 
Trapezo would no doubt have been long ago as 
generally accepted as such happy conclusions can ever 
hope to be, but that he omitted to cite directly a 
justifying reference for Trapezo. In his chapter 
De Sacerdotio Eteobutadarum he refers, like Miss 
Harrison, to Harpocration for what will not be found 
there—authority for the name Trapezo. This is sup- 
plied by Hesychius, v. Tpame(av, i€perd tis "AOhynow. 
The notes give a reference to Meursius, Ait. Lect. 187, 
who proposes the correction Tpame(# in accordance 
with analogy of And, &c., &c. 

W. Warkiss Luioyp. 





ACQUISITIONS OF THE BriTISH Museum. 


_1. A_ portfolio ,containing forty photographs 
illustrating Lord Savile’s excavations at Nemi, and 
presented by him. 

2. Part of a sculptured stele, giving the head of a 
youth wearing a tainia, from Athens. 

3. Three terracotta moulds for coins of Maximinus 
and Licinius II. 

4, a. Fragments of vases of red clay with wavy 
decorations in black. From Mr. Dennis’ excavations 
in 1882 at the tumuli of Bin Tep? near Sardes. 

b. Fragment of a tile stamped with monogram 


: from Sardes, 


qve 
NCOC 
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5. Wooden picture frame containing a portrait 
head painted on a wooden panel in encaustic. A cord 
for suspension is attached to the frame. From Mr. 
Petrie’s excavations in the Fayoum. 

6. A series of objects found at Mari, between Lar- 
naca and Limassol in Cyprus: viz. 

a. Sard scarab with intaglio, a winged female figure 
running to 1. 

b. Banded agate scarab with intaglio, a lion killing 
a deer among reeds. 

c. Sard cameo, lion recumbent. 

d. Jasper cameo in form of a frog: on the base are 
engraved Bes with two lions. 

é. Haematite cylinder, the ends mounted in gold + 
on it are engraved a male figure, a gryphon, and 
other animals. 

f. Gold bow] of a spoon set with garnet. 

g. Silver spiral, one end mounted in gold. 

h. Silver head of a ram: part of a bracelet. 

7. Fragments of an inscription on tale, in late 
Greek. 

k. Fragments of an inscription on lead, probably a 
dira. 

7. a. Part of a marble stele, giving the head of a 
youth, from Athens. 

b. Silver ring with figure of a sow in intaglio, from 
Rome. 

ce. Archaic quadriga, with charioteer, in green por- 
celain, from Corinth ; ht. 12 in. 1. 2 in. 

d. Terracotta statuette, from Beirit. 

8. Two archaic slabs of white marble, found in 
Lydia, in excavations by Mr. G. Dennis, near the 
tomb of Alyattes. On each slab is carved a frieze in 
low relief on a sunk field in an archaic style: the 
one (ht. 7 in. 1. 16 in.) represents three deer browsing, 
the other (ht. 7 in. 1. 17 in.) three horsemen riding in 
procession to the r, armed with helmet, cuirass, 
and spear: the horses have large bits. The style 
of these slabs recalls the early Graeco-Asiatic art, as 
we have it in the paintings from Clazomenae and the 
early vases with friezes of animals. 

9. Seventeen terracottas and a porcelain figure of 
Bes, found near Beirit. 

Ceci, SMITH. 


THE TESTIMONIAL TO SIR CHARLES NEWToN.— 
A meeting of subscribers to this Fund was held on 
October 15th at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in Albemarle Street, Lord Carnarvon in the 
chair. The secretary reported that in all about £460 
had been received, out of which, after paying for the 
bust, a sum of about £330 would be available for 
some purpose connected with the British School at 
Athens, which should further commemorate Sir 
Charles Newton’s name. Lord Carnarvon made the 
formal] presentation of the bust ; it has been executed 
by Sir John Boehm in white marble, from a model 
made by that artist some time ago, but which has 
hitherto existed only in plaster. The trustees of the 
British Museum have cousented to its being deposited 
in their keeping, and it has been set up in the centre 
of the Northern Gallery of the Mausoleum Room. 


C. I. Gr. 2247. Bronze VoTiIvE HARE, WITH 
DEDICATION TO APOLLO OF PRIENE (Gr. Inscriptions 
in the B.M. Part 11. No. ccxxx.).—This inscription 
has hitherto been classed with those of Samos. That 
it is derived from Priene is proved by the following 
note written by Mr. Thomas Burgen on a drawing 
now in the possession of his family. The drawing 
was executed by the late Dean of Chichester, Mr. J. 
W. Burgon. ‘Purchased by Cockerell, at Samos, of 
a Greek priest, and by C.R.C. presented tome. The 
Greek priest said it came from Priene, from the ruins 
of the Temple of Apollo.’ A USS. 
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Revue Archéologique. May—June 1889. Paris. 

1. Waille : the bearded head from Cherchell, which 
de Villefosse thought was Oceanus, is rather Prome- 
theus, and probably decorated the palace of Juba : two 
plates. 2. Perrot: note on the Graf collection of 
painted mummy portraits for sale in Paris: two 
plates. 3. Deloche: rings and seals of the Merovin- 
gian period, continued : twelve cuts, 4. S, Reinach : 
the Gauls in ancient art, concluded: description of 
Greek and Italian bas-reliefs : most of these belong to 
the Pergamene cycle ; but it must be borne in mind 
that there must have existed monuments recording 
the previous defeat of the Gauls in B.c. 279. The Am- 
mendola sarcophagus does not depict an episode of 
Roman history, but was inspired by a Hellenistic paint- 
ing representing the defeat of the Gauls by Asiatic 
Greeks. The representations of Gauls are owed to 
two principle sources: the Delphic, of which we 
know almost nothing: and the Pergamene, which we 
know in part: the Galati became in art the type of 
Barbarian par excellence ; six cuts. 5. Drouin: the 
era of Yezdegerd and the Persian calendar, continued. 
6. Blanchet: ancient tesserae, theatrical and other- 
wise, continued: descriptive list, with cuts. 7. 
Guillemaud : Gaulish inscriptions : a new attempt at 
their interpretation, continued. 8. De Kersers: the 
monuments of the Department of Cher, continued : 
history of Architecture in the Department. News. 
Bibliography. 
to Roman antiquity, by M. Cagnat. 


Review of epigraphical works relating 


C. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. April 1889. 
Athens and Paris. 

1. Bérard : an archaic inscription found by him in 
the excavations of Dec. 1888 at Tegea: the first 35 
lines are almost complete, and are a regulation of the 
temple of Athene Alea, dealing with the rights of 
pasturage in the fields of the goddess, the punish- 
ments for various offences, the sale of the sacred 
produce &c. 2. Doublet : twenty-eight Greek inscrip- 
tions from various sites in Paphlagonia. 3. Lechat : 
two sarcophagi of the Constantinople Museum : the 
first (badly given in Arch. Zeit. 1858 pl. C) has the 
subject of Hippolytus and Phaedra, and that of 
Theseus abandoning Ariadne: the second (from 
Tripoli) also represents Hippolytus and Phaedra : two 
plates. 4. Cousin and Diehl : three inscriptions of 
Cibyra (?) and five from Eriza (?). 5. Radet and 
Paris: two inscriptions from Amorgos, recording 
hypothecae : the first is that of a married woman, 
security furnished by the father to his son-in-law for 
the payment of the remainder of the dowry: the 
second is security for a loan. 6. Foucart: Attic 
inscriptions : (i) dedication of the prytancis of the 
tribe Pandionis: (ii) treaty of alliance between 
Corcyra and Athens in 375 B.c. Inscriptions from a 
sepulchral chamber in Rhodes. 7. Durrbach: 
three inscriptions, from Oenot, Pagae, and Aego- 
sthenes, C.8. 


The same. May 1889. Athens and Paris. 


15. Reinach : antiquities discovered at the theatre 
of Delos in 1882: four inscriptions, one of which 
records the name of an Athenian dramatist hitherto 
unknown, Dionysios son of Demetrios: and part of 
a terminal statue of Hermes, covered with graffiti, 
consisting of rough sketches and inscriptions: the 
work of passers-by, but showing true Greek skill and 
observation of nature: two plates and a cut. 2. 
Fougéres : twenty-five Greek inscriptions collected in 
Thessaly during a tour in 1887. 3. Jamot: bound- 
ary inseription of the territories of Kopai and 
Akraiphiai. 4. Homolle: decrees of the Athenian 
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population in Delos. 5. Durrbach: five Greek jp. 
scriptions from Imbros. 6. Foucart: a study of the 
Athenian decree of B.c. 352 found at Eleusis, relating 
to the sacred domain, on the borders of Attika and 
Megaris, called the fepa épyds: this was published in 
the Ep. ’Apx. 1888, p. 25. 7. Lechat: a marble 
relief of the latter part of the sixth cent, B,c., of 
which the two fragments were found at different 
times on the Akropolis at Athens: it represents 
Hermes playing flutes, followed by a dancing group, 
composed of the three Charites and a youthful 
figure : this last M. Lechat thinks is either an initi- 
ated mortal or some unknown hero connected with 
the cult. C. S. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1889, part 1. Athens, 


1. Winter : publishes the fragment of the Sophilos 
vase (Klein, eist.2 p. 217) with three other frag. 
ments of it which have since been found: a fourth 
fragment, which probably belongs, is given in Benn- 
dorf, Gr. u. Sic. Vas. xi. 5. The subject is the 
bringing of the Dionysos child to the Nysaean 
nymphs: the treatment resembles closely the Peleus 
scene on the Francois vase, though the drawing of 
Sophilos is not so fine—evidently Sophilos had the 
Frangois vase before his eyes to borrow from. Perhaps 
both Klitias and Sophilos had a model, probably of 
Korinthian origin: plate. 2. Michaelis: the so- 
called tripod capital of Eleusis: the inner Propylon 
at Eleusis had formerly two Ionic columns standing 
in front of the antae. Lenormant’s excavation in 
1860 brought to light two capitals, which Botticher 
considered to be tripod bearers; an examination of 
the marks on the upper surface, however, shows that 
they carried the corners of an epistylion. This must 
have belonged to the building of Appius Claudius, as 
is also clear for stylistic reasons: two cuts. 3. Pom- 
tow : in 1887 was found at Delphi an inscribed marble 
base ; it contained three inscriptions, viz. (i) a verse 
of ten elegiacs which Pausanias (x. 9, 5) has rendered 
in prose ; it states that ‘ the dedication was erected by 
the Arkadians from the booty they had won from 
Lacedaemon’: this must refer to the events of Bc. 
370. The dedication consisted of a group of statues 
—Apollo, Nike, and the Panarkadian race-heroes : on 
historical grounds it must have been put in hand in 
February, 369. Pausanias names the four sculptors 
of the group ; he probably had never seen the original, 
but merely copied the description from a catalogue of 
the Delphian dedications, perhaps that of Polemon. 
(ii) and (iii) are proxenia decrees which give new facts 
of the chronology of about B.c. 280; they were in- 
scribed on this Arkadian base because they were in 
honour of Arkadians: a parallel case is that of the 
Messenian records on the base of Paeonios. 4. Winne- 
feld : alabastra with representations of negroes: a 
number of these are known. Heydemann thought 
them a fabric of Lower Italy ; two here published 
prove them to belong to the time of early Attic rf. 
painting, shortly after the Persian Wars: the early 
style survived for this particular class of vases: two 
ents. 5. Wolters: ten Greek inscriptions from 
Thessaly ; the first is a decree of the Kowdy tay May- 
vatwv (cf. Bull. de Corr. xiii. p. 271). 6. Dorpfeld : 
the original site of the choregic monument of Nikias 
is settled by the remains of a foundation wall N.E. 
of the theatre of Herodes; it was similar to the 
Thrasyllos monument, but had two side facades as 
well as a front facade: when the theatre was built, 
part of the monument was destroyed. Its materials 
were built into the so-called ‘door of Beulé,’ the 
date of which is thus fixed. 7 Brueckner: poros 
sculptures from the Akropolis : (i) the pediment with 
the group of Typhon : from a detailed examination of 
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the early sculptures he demonstrates that one pedi- 
ment contained the contests of Zeus and Typhon, 
Herakles and Echidna, and that the other pediment 
of the same building contained the contest of Herakles 
and Triton. Of the first pedimental composition he 
gives a suggested restoration. Of the three bodies of 
Typhon, the central one shows signs of being by a 
different artist from the maker of its companions ; 
there is the same difference in the heads of Zeus and 
Herakles : two photographic plates and a ‘ Beilage.’ 
8. Kontoleon: seventy-two Greek inscriptions from 
different sites of Asia Minor. 9. Wolters: boundary 
stone of a temenos of Athene at Aegina. 

Dorpfeld’s report on the excavations on the Akro- 
polis. Wolters’ report on recent finds at Athens, 
Eleusis, and Mykenae; and a note of Kontoleon 
about recent discoveries at Pergamon. Reports of 
meetings. C. 8. 


The same. 1889, part 2. Athens, 

1, Szanto: on Attic inscriptions: (i) a contract of 
lease, inscribed on a fragment of pottery : (ii) on the 
psephisma concerning the people of Tenedos. 2. 
Bliimner: scenes of handicraft: vase painting of 
a potter’s workshop with a curious representation of 
the punishment of a slave: fragment of vase with a 
similar scene : and a marble stele from Larissa with 
a carpenter using an adze: three cuts, 3. Treu: 
two female statues wearing cuirasses in the National 
Museum at Athens were considered by Gurlitt and 
others to be representations of towns or landscapes : 
he explains them as the Iliad and Odyssey personified ; 
the statues were probably copied from types of the 
period of the Diadochi: two plates, three cuts. 4. 
Ramsay: Syro-Cappadocian monuments in Asia 
Minor: ‘under this term I include the class of 
monuments which are commonly called Hittite’: 
discusses Hirschfeld’s proposed line of demarcation 
between these and the Phrygian monuments: plate, 
ten cuts.  Mordtmann: five Greek inscriptions 
from Salonica and Thessaly. 6. Conze: on the so- 
called Venus Genetrix: publishes a sketch of a 
marble statuette not included in S. Reinach’s list 
(Gaz. Arch. 1887, p, 250) : astatuette from Pergamon : 
and a fragment from Mykonos. Reinach’s No. 38 
does not belong to this type, but is a votive figure : 
plate, three cuts. 7. Koldewey : criticizes Pomtow’s 
view as to his own restoration of the hall of the 
Athenians at Delphi. 8. Demitsas: nine inscrip- 
tions from Amisos and the neighbourhood. 9. Zer- 
lentes : two inscriptions from Syros and Naxos. 10. 
Wolters: preliminary account of the recent dis- 
coveries of Mycenaean antiquities at Amyklae. 

C. 


Revue Numismatique. Troisitme trimestre, 1889. 
E. Drouin. ‘Essai de déchiffrement des monnaies 
a légendes araméennes de la Characéne’ (concluded). 
—Th. Reinach. ‘ Les monnaies arsacides et l’origine 
du calendrier . juif.\—E. Babelon. ‘Quelques re- 
marques sur les monnaies d’Afrique et d’Espagne.’ 
On coins of the king of Numidia. Disputes Zobel’s 
attribution (cp. Head, Hist.Num. p, 4) of various 
African coins to Spain, Chronique.—‘ Petit bronze 
inédit de Claude le gothique,’—Reviews. Head's 
‘Catalogue of Coins of Corinth’ in Brit. Mus., by 
E. Bfabelon]. W.. We 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de Numismatique. 
May—June, 1889. 

A. de Belfort, ‘Recherche des monnaies imp¢riales 
Tomaines non décrites dans l’ouvrage de H. Cohen.’ 
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(continued). Describes coins of Constantius Chlorus, 
Helena, Maximianus II., Severus IJ.— 

July—August, 1889. 

A, de Belfort. ‘Recherche des monn. imp.’ &e. 
(continued). Describes coins of Maximinus Daza, 
Maxentius, Alexander, Licinius I. and II., Valens, 
Martinianus.—E. Taillebois, ‘Une monnaie inédite 
[de la Gaule] en électrum & la légende Germanus 
Inadvtillil.’ Ni We 


Numismatic Chronicle. Parts 1 and 2, 1889. 

Arthur J. Evans.—‘The ‘‘Horsemen” of Tarentum.’ 
An important monograph on the coins of Tarentum, 
occupying pp. 1—228, dealing chiefly with the types 
and chronological arrangement of the horsemen 
series. Illustrated by 11 autotype plates.— 
B.V. Head. ‘ Notanda et corrigenda.’ 1. N or M 
on Athenian coins. Th. Reinach has proposed to 
assign certain classes of Athenian tetradrachms 
inscribed N—a letter indicating according to him 


the thirteenth Prytany—to the period B.c. 255—200 
when the number of Athenian tribes was thirteen. 
Head conclusively shows that these coins must 
on grounds of style be later than B.c. 200 and 


maintains that N is an engraver’s blunder for 


M (M= 12th Prytany). 2. Two misread coins 
of Ephesus (a) Trajan. (6) Antoninus Pius. 
The inscription accompanying a figure of Apollo 


is shown to be ATIOAAQN IKECIOC and 
not AMOAAQN EMBACIOC, 3. Phila- 


delphia Lydiae. The coin of Caligula attributed by 
Head (Num. Chron. 1888 p. 300) to Philadelphia 
and Germanicopolis in Cilicia is now assigned to 
Philadelphia in Lydia. 4. Lydian gold coinage. 

W. W. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin). Bd. xvi. Heft 
3—4, 1889. 

L. Brunn, ‘Coins of Tyras of the time of 
Hadrian.’—K. F. Kinch. ‘The language of the 
Sicilian Elymi.’ Mainly on the well-known inscrip- 
tions SETEZTALIBEMI, ERVKALIB &e. 
on coins of Segesta and Eryx. They are considered 
to be due to the Elymi the native inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. B=E. SETEZTALIBEMI 
= Zeyeoralin= Seyeoraln eiul, the inscription refer- 
ring to the head of the nymph Segesta on the coins. 
J. N. Svoronos. ‘Constellations as _coin-types.’ 
Deals with the coins of Mallus in Cilicia. The 
reverse-type of the earlier coins—a conical stone 
accompanied, at first, by two objects resembling both 
birds and bunches of grapes, and, afterwards, by 
bunches of grapes—is most ingeniously explained as 
a representation of the baitylos of Zeus (= the 
constellation of the Bull) accompanied by the con- 
stellation of the Peliades (the ‘ Doves’) which was 
also known as Bérpus (Bunch of Grapes). The 
symbols y and [ which sometimes take the place of 


the dove-grapes are explained as symbols of the 
constellations Hyades and Deltoton. The various 
winged figures on the coins are explained as Iris, 
Eosphoros (figure carrying disk ornamented with 
star), Boreas (double-headed winged figure carrying 
disk) and Zephyrus (winged male figure with disk).— 
Th. Mommsen. ‘Gold bars from Sirmium.” (Cp. 
Class. Rev. III. pp. 142, 186, 381). 
WaRwIckK WROTH. 
















































































Athenaeum: 18 May, review of E. Hatch’s 
‘Essays in Biblical Greek, ‘Notes from Mt. Athos,’ 
by J. P. Mahaffy. 25 May, rev. of Workman’s 
‘Text of Jeremiah in the Greek and Hebrew.’ 
22 June, letter from Sp. P. Lambros on the ‘ MSS. 
of Mt. Athos.’ 29 June, notice of Mackail’s transl. 
of the ‘ Eclogues and Georgics.’ 13 July, rev. of 
Stevenson’s ‘Dict. of Roman Coins.’ 27 July, 
notices of Noeldechen’s ‘Die Abfassungszeit der 
Schriften Tertullians’; C. de Boor’s ‘Neue Frag- 
mente des Papias;’ R. Handmann’s ‘Das Hebraer- 
evangelium’; A. Harnack’s ‘ Die Akten des Karpus, 
des Papylus, u. der Agathonike.’ 24 Aug., rev. 
of Chaignet’s ‘La Rhétorique et son histoire.’ 
7 Sept., rev. of Withrow’s ‘Catacombs in Rome,’ 
and of M. Mayer ‘die Giganten u. Titanen in den 
antiken Sagen u. Kunst.’ 21 Sept., rev. of Key’s 
‘Latin Dict.’ 5 Oct., rev. of Lightfoot’s ‘ Essays 
on Supernatural Religion’ and Reply. 


Academy: 18 May, notices of Whibley’s ‘ Political 
Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War’ ; 
L. Holtzapfel’s ‘Beitrage zur Griechischen Ge- 
schichte’ ; Nérontsos Bey, ‘ L’Ancienne Alexandrie’ ; 
L. Ménard’s ‘ Histoire des Grees’ ; C. Hude’s ‘Com- 
mentarii critici ad Thucydiden pertinentes’ ; E. B. 
Birks, letter on ‘Zeus = Serapis in Inscriptions.’ 
25 May, F. Haverfield, rev. of Leaf’s ‘ Iliad II.’ ; 
van Leeuwen and da Costa’s ‘Iliad’; Monro’s 
* Iliad II.’ ; Maass’ ‘Scholia Townleyana.’ 1 June, 
J. S. Mackay, rev. of Allman’s ‘Greek Geometry 
from Thales to Euclid.’ D. B. Monro writes an 
obituary of H. W. Chandler. 8 June, V. Balzani, 
rev. of Tunison’s ‘Master Virgil’; C. Oman, rev. 
Stevenson’s ‘Dict. of Roman Coins’; notices of 
Lewis’ ‘New School Latin Dict.’ ; Dymes’ ‘Selec- 
tions from Lucretius’ ; B. D. Turner’s ‘ Republic X.’; 
Shuckburgh’s ‘ Herodotus VI.’; Dimsdale’s ‘ Livy 
XXII.’; W. S. Hadley’s ‘ Hippolytus’; W. C. 
Compton’s ‘Caesar, B.G, VII.’ J. Cook Wilson 
writes on ‘Mr. Archer Hind’s last word.’ 22 June, 
Roby, review of W. G. Hales’ ‘The Cum Constructions’ ; 
Haverfield, rev. of Earwaker’s ‘ Recent Discoveries of 
Roman Remains in Chester’; notices of Stewart’s 
transl. of Seneca on Benefits ; Shilleto’s ‘ Plutarch’s 
Morals’; Stock’s ‘Meno of Plato’; J. O. Smith’s 
‘Ethics of Aristotle.’ 29 June, notices of Stein’s 
‘Die Psychologie der Stoa’; H. Siebeck’s ‘ Unter- 
suchungen zur Philosophie der Griechen’ ; Freuden- 
thal, ‘ Ueber die Theologie des Xenophanes’ ; T. W. 
Allen, letter on the Venice Athenaeus ;’ I. Taylor, 
the verb substantive in Etruscan. 6 July, W. Victor, 
letter on Virgil in the Middle Ages. 13 July, 
notice of S. Hemphill’s ‘The Diatessaron of Tatian.’ 
20 July, notices of Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Intermediate 
Lexicon’ ; Duff's ‘Lucretius V.’; Bayfield’s ‘Ion.’ 
27 July, T. W. Allen, letter on the Ravenna Aris- 
tophanes. 3 Aug. notices of R. Handmann’s 
‘ Das Hebraer Evangelium,’ and E. Schwartz’ ‘Tatiani 
oratio ad Graecos.’ 10 Aug. notices of A. N. Jan- 
naris on Eratocritos and its author’ ; J. Schmitt, 
‘ Die Chronik von Morea’ ; N. B. Phardys, ‘ History 
of the Greek colony in Corsica’; J. 8S. Tunison, 
letter on Virgil in the Middle Ages. 17 Aug., H. J. 
White, letter on the Coire and St. Gall fragments of 
the old Latin version of the Gospels. 14 Sept., 
E. S. Roberts, letter on the Inscriptions from Nau- 
kratis. 21 Sept., Bp. Lightfoot, letter on the 
Muratorian fragment [It was originally written in 
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Greek verse and reconstruction of some lines. Date 
after about A.D. 185 or 190.]; C. Oman, rev. of Brit, 
Mus. Catalogue of Greek Coins—Corinth. 28 Sept., 
letter on Muratorian fragment by author of ‘ Super. 
natural Religion.’ 5 Oct., Sayce rev. Gilmore’s 
fragments of the Persika of Ktesias. 12 Oct. 
H. Nettleship rev. Ellis’ Catullus, 2nd. ed. 19 Oct. 
Rob. Ellis, rev. of Owen’s ‘ Tristia of Ovid.’ 


The Expositor. Nos. 54-57 (June to Sept. 
1889). 


No. 54. A. Jessopp on the allusions to primitive 
liturgies or confessions of faith which may be found 
in the New Testament. The Dean of Armagh on the 
Minor Apostles. Josiah Gilbert on Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision of the Image and the Stone. G. T. Stokes on 
St. Columbanus and his Library. A. B. Bruce 
continues his comments on the Ep. to the Hebrews in 
this and the following numbers. 

55. C. Plummer illustrates the documentary theory 
of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels by a compari- 
son of the earliest authorities on the story of Becket. 
F, Rendall writes in this and the following number on 
St Paul and the Galatian Judaizers. Obituary of 
the Rev. W. H. Simcox. 

56. G. T. Stokes on St Columbanus and his 
teaching. 

57. Dean of Armagh on Judas Iscariot. Joseph B. 
Mayor on St James I 17, II. 1, III. 6. E. G. King on 
St. Paul’s method of quotation (criticizing Bartlett’s 
Bampton Lectures). 


Hermes, vol. xxiv. part 2. 


1. A. Reuter, Der Codex Bernensis 363 und sein 
Werth fiir die Kritik des Chirius Fortunatianus. 

2. C. Hiilsen, Die Abfassungszeit der cupitolinischen 
Fasten. A discussion based on the measurements 
and probable position of certain newly-discovered 
fragments of the Fasti Capitolini, as to their date, 
whether 718 A.U.c., as held by Borghesi and Momm- 
sen, or 742 as held by Hirschfeld. Hiilsen decides 
in favour of the former. The Fasti were engraved 
on the Regia when restored after its destruction by 
fire in 718, by Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

3. Th. Mommsen, Das réimische Militdrwesen seit 
Diocletian. A very important article of which the 
main points only can be summarized. After prefacing 
that the frontier-system of Augustus was both en- 
larged and supplemented by a regular field-army, 
and that the military unit was now the numerus, 
Mommsen treats successively of (1) Die Grenzbesatz- 
ungen. From the time of Constantine the frontier- 
troops became distinctly soldiers of the second class, 
milites ripenses or limitanei, as opposed to the 
imperial field-army developed out of the Praetorian 
guard (milites palatini or comitatenses). The soldiers 
stationed in the various castra (castriciani or castel- 
lani) round the staff-encampments (fossata) were 
essentially peasants, with certain territories assigned 
to them which, like the towns, were the subjects of 
legal rights, were free from taxes, hereditary, like the 
military service itself, and inalienable. Cavalry and 
infantry were now entirely distinct, the former being 
divided into cunei equitum, equites and alae, the 
latter into legiones, auxilia and cohortes. A table of 
the frontier-troops, as far as legions are concerned, 
is given by means of the list dating from M. Aurelius 
(C.L.L. vi. 3492) and the Notitia Dignitatum of the 





























reign of Honorius. The old legions, ¢.¢. all those 
mentioned in Dio Cassius 55, 24, still contained 
6000 men, though they were usually divided into 
detachments of 1000 men each. The new legions 
contained only 1000 men. The auxilia of which there 
were 44 are only found in the Danube provinces. 
They ranked higher than the legions, and were of 
barbarian formation. Indeed in this epoch the further 
troops are removed from Roman nationality and 
formation, the higher they are ranked. These auxilia 
were probably developed out of the numeri of prae- 
Diocletian times, and the importance of the Illyrian 
local-militia explains why the auxilia are only found 
in these parts. The cohortes resemble those of the 
Augustan organization. The cunei equitum and 
equites both ranked above the legions, the former 
being probably of barbarian formation, the latter 
Roman. Comparison between the prae-Diocletian 
and Constantinian is only possible in the case of the 
legions. Excepting Britain, Africa, and Germany, 
of which we have no information, we find 17 new 
legions against 23 old ones. This however does 
probably not represent the real increase by Diocletian, 
for we find in the east 20 and in the west 18 legions 
described as pseudo-comitatenses. These were pro- 
bably at first frontier-troops, and were then promoted 
perhaps by Constantine into the imperial field-army. 
This would agree with the statement of Lactantius 
that Diocletian quadrupled the number of troops, 
and also with that of Zosimus that Constantine 
increased the field-army at the expense of the frontiers. 
With regard to the command, the legatus pr. pr. was 
supplanted by the dux limitis, military and civil 
functions being differentiated, while the Augustan 
legatus legionis became after Gallienus the non- 
senatorial praefectus legionis, and after Diocletian 
the old legion were divided into several detachments, 
each of which (as a virtual unit) was commanded by 
a praefectus, while after Constantine the title prae- 
fectus legionis occurs in no document except the 
Notitia, probably drawn up after an old and obsolete 
arrangement, and each division was henceforward 
commanded by its tribune. (2) Die Féderirten der 
Grenze. These were a development of the Augustan 
system of client-states, over which Roman influence, 
but not Roman organization, extended. But in 
post-Diocletian times the clientela was essentially 
modified, for (a) the federated states usually gave 
protection rather than received it, and (8) the Roman 
government paid for the protection it received. In 
connection with the latter point, the institution of 
foederati was a convenient cloak for what was really 
the buying off of an enemy’s attack, as when Justi- 
nian paid annually 500 lbs. of gold to the Persians. 
The Poderati were in a sense Roman soldiers, but 
paid by the own kings. (8) Dée schoiae. These were 
the first division of the imperial field-army ; they 
were instituted by Constantine, and so called from 
waiting for orders in a hall in the palace. They were 
always the most efficient soldiers procurable, now 
Germans, now Armenians, now Isaurians. There 
were only about twelve of them, each 500 strong. 
(4) Die Palatini wnd die Comitatenses. The Palatini 
were instituted by Diocletian, to emancipate himself 
from the military and political traditions of the 
Praetorian guard. They were attached, not to the 
capital, but to the person of the emperor. They 
consisted of 24 vexillationes of cavalry, 25 legions 
and 108 auxilia. They were distributed both in the 
east and west, and were as a rule, though not actually 
in the capitals, yet more or less in their vicinity, 
and at any rate immediately under the disposal of 
the magistri militum residing there. The Comita- 
tenses were differentiated from the Palatini probably 
by Constantine, and formed an additional number 
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of troops at the emperor’s free disposal. As a rule, 
they were stationed further from the capitals in the 
provinces, as a reserve for frontier defence. The 
auxilia of the Palatini were light-infantry troops 
of non-Roman formation probably developed out of 
the practice of Maximian who formed corps which 
he sent into all parts of the empire out of the local 
militia of various German tribes, In the post- 
Diocletian epoch they formed the flower of the 
Roman army. (5) Die bucellarii. These (from bu- 
cella, the military bread) were a sort of retainers who 
followed officers to the wars, but were always free- 
men. They belonged in fact to a developed condottier- 
system. So Theodoric was only the leader of a 
German horde taken into Roman pay, and the 
Thracian Belisarius was the condottiere of a mer- 
cenary troop. (6) Die Rechtsgriinde des Kriegsdienstes. 
Non-citizens, 7.¢. barbarian troops, were now ranked 
higher than citizens who are found still in the legions, 
but not in the vexillationes, or auxilia, or scholae. 
The grounds of military-service are (a) voluntary 
enlistment, (8) provision of recruits by landed pro- 
prietors who sent their coloni in lieu of land-tax, 
(y) hereditary military service, (8) barbarians were 
after Diocletian often settled within the empire or 
on the frontiers with lands assigned to them on con- 
dition of military service. These were either laeti 
or gentiles. (7) Das Gesammtheer, und das Com- 
mando. A calculation, based on the Notitia, would 
show that the frontier troops, legions, auxilia and 
cohorts (excluding Gaul, Britain and Africa) amounted 
to 360,000, the imperial field-army to 194,500. The 
chief command was by Diocletian retained in the 
hands of the praefectus praetorio. Constantine gave 
that of the infantry to a magister peditum, that of 
the cavalry to a magister equitum. These were 
more directly concerned with the field-army, but had 
an indirect control over the limitanei. (8) Uebersicht 
der in den Clientelstaaten oder im Ausland gebildeten 
Truppenkirper. 

4. F. Leo, Die beiden metrischen Systeme des 
Alterthums. Since the investigations of Westphal, 
the metrical tradition of antiquity has fallen into 
two systems, a younger and an older, one referring 
the sum-total of verse-forms to a larger number of 
fundamental verse-forming metres, the other deriving 
all forms from the two most prominent, the heroic 
hexameter and the iambic. Whether one of these 
systems is a modification of the other, can be dis- 
covered only by an historical survey, and this is 
briefly here attempted. 

5. H. Diels, Reiskii Animadversiones in Laertium 
Diogenem. The five volumes Animadversionum in 
Graecos auctores, published during Reiske’s life-time, 
were so neglected that the remainder of his MSS. 
were never used. This was a great mortification 
to Reiske who said ‘Ich bin gewiss, so verachtet sie 
jezt sind, so wenig ihr Werth erkannt wird, so wird 
man sie doch cinmal suchen und ihnen Gerechtigkeit 
widerfahren lassen, wann Neid, Partheilichkeit und 
Affecten todt sein werden.’ Towards the fulfilment 
of this prophecy Diels here takes the first step, 
having secured the use of Reiske’s manuscript 
Animadversiones in Laertium Diogenem from the 
Library at Copenhagen. He finds that in many 
points the editions of Huebner and Cobet might have 
gained from a use of these nctes which contain 
‘multa nova et palmaria.’ Diels adds: ‘Omnino 
haec postuma sic edenda nobis putabamus ut non 
grammatici diligentiam nocentem illam saepenumero 
scriptorum famae, sed filii erga parentem pietatem 
praestaremus. Sic enim caste sancteque parentasse 
videbimur Reiskii magnis nec satis placatis manibus.’ 

6. A. Wilhelm, Attische Psephismen, supplementary 
to those described in vol. xxiv. part 1. 
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Hermes, vol. xxiv. part 3. 


1. Dessau, Veber Zeit und Personlichkeit der Scrip- 
tores Historiae Augustae. An important and inter- 
esting article to prove that these biographies are 
probably later in date than Constantine, and are the 
work of the same hand. (1) Of the four authors of 
the lives up to Gordian III., Spartianus and Capi- 
tolinus dedicate some to Diocletian, some to Con- 
stantine, but it is extremely unlikely that the same 
author would dedicate to both, while unusual apos- 
trophes are made to them in the course of the history, 
without any flattery or any allusion to their exploits. 
(2) The lives from Philippus to Claudius Gothicus, 
usually attributed to Trebe!lius Pollio, appear to be 
written in the time of Constantius Chlorus, and 
before he was Augustus, yet after the building of the 
Thermae Diocletianae, z.¢c. about 305. But the sup- 
posed descent of Constantius from Claudius is con- 
tinually mentioned, though it is extremely unlikely 
that Constantius would have encouraged any such 
allusions while Diocletian was Augustus, and in fact 
the Gallic Panegyrics are completely silent on the 
point. This supposed descent from Claudius was 
almost certainly an invention of Constantine’s reign. 
(3) Vopiscus in his life of Aurelian speaks of Con- 
stantius as still living, and of Diocletian as a private 
person, z.c. it purports to be written 305-306, but 
the mention of Constantius is a sort of prophecy of 
the future greatness of his house, and this zould not 
have been published at Rome at so early a date. 
(4) All six writers give many false accounts, especially 
in those reigns or lives where the acquisition of 
information would be difficult. In all of them too 
are traces of events belonging not only to the first 
third of the fourth century but to a later time still. 
These traces occur principally in proper names. Thus 
Capitolinus (vit. Maxim. 27, 6) gives many details 
about the son of the emperor (he calls him Maxi- 
minus, though his real name, as we know from coins, 
was Maximus), many of them unlikely and all of 
them unnoticed by other historians. Among them 
he states that he married a certain Junia Fadilla, 
who afterwards married a senator named Toxotius. 
Now such Graecised names for Roman senators never 
occurred in the third century ; but in the second half 
of the fourth two Toxotii, both Roman senators, 
lived, and probably the author has transferred their 
names to fill up gaps in his history. (5) Other names 
also mentioned amid improbable circumstances and 
certainly belonging to the last years of the fourth 
century occur, ¢.g. that of Ragonius Celsus (vit. 
Pesce. Nig. 3, 9, conf. C.I.L. vi. 1759 &c.) that of 
Faltonius Probus (vit. Aur. 40: conf. C.I.L. vi. 
1185) that of Clodius Celsinus (vit. Clod. Alb. 12, 
9, 11: conf. C.1.L. ix. 1576 &c.). (6) A striking 
point is the prophecy that the descendants of Probus 
would be ‘tantae in senatu claritudinis ut omnes 
summis honoribus fungerentur’ (vit. Prob. 24). To 
have written this before the prophecy was fulfilled 
would be pointless. It was amply fulfilled by the 
family of Petronius Probus, but in this case could 
not have been written earlier than 370 A.v. at least. 
(7) The statement that Maximin was the son of a 
Goth and an Alanian (vit. Max. 1, 5) could hardly 
have originated earlier than the end of the fourth 
century when Goths and Alani did dwell together in 
Thrace. (8) Certain verbal similarities between the 
scriptores on the one hand and Eutropius and Victor 
on the other have usually been explained by sup- 
posing that the latter copied from the former. But 
a comparison of their mode of dealing with Suetonius, 
who was certainly their authority for the first century, 
does not support this view, and it is more probable 
that the scriptores made use of Eutropius and Victor. 
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In several passages too they blame certain ‘imperiti 
scriptores’ for statements which are found only in 
Eutropius and Victor. From all this it would appear 
that these biographies were written at the end of the 
fourth century, but in order to gain them greater 
credit, various touches were given to them to make 
them appear to date from the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But it would be a curious coincidence if six 
authors all pursued this course. Were they really 
six, or only one? To enable this question to be 
answered, a number of similarities between these six 
reputed authors in subject, treatment, phraseology, 
manner of quotation, habitual playing upon proper 
names, and other points are given, which lead irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that the same author com- 
posed all the lives, and hit upon the device of 
attributing them to different authors and an earlier 
epoch, in order to make his work more popular. 

2. Th. Mommsen, Die dilteste Handschrift der 
Chronik des Hieronymus. An account of the MS. 
of Hieronymus recently found in the Bodleian 
Library. It belonged to the Meermann collection, in 
which catalogue it is numbered 770. The MS. con- 
tains the chronicles of Hieronymus and Marcellinus 
Comes, but of the former the earlier portion is miss. 
ing, so that the MS. actually begins with the year 
555 ab Abr. The MS., written in uncials, and be- 
longing, according to Maunde Thompson, to the 
earlier part of the sixth century, is singularly correct 
in orthography, and must take the premier place as 
an authority for the text. It agrees in many points 
with M, the Middlehill MS. now at Berlin, which 
ranks second in value, and also shows a striking 
affinity to F, a MS. of the ninth century, but copied 
from an archetype of the early sixth. Thus OM are 
free from the mistakes of APBF: while OF are free 
from those of APBM. Several of the readings in 0 
have a more than textual interest. Thus the bad 
government in Illyricum is in O ascribed to Probus 
‘ praefectus Illyrici,’ in the other MSS. to ‘ Equitius 
Illyrici comes,’ the fact being that Probus, though 
no doubt credited with the guilt by Hieronymus, who 
wrote in the east, was too powerful for the western 
copyists to venture on naming him, and they there- 
fore substituted the less formidible Equitius. 

3. E. Bethe, Untersuchungen an Diodors Inselbuch. 
Diodorus in Book V. mentions as his authorities for 
the treatment of Crete, Epimenides, Dosiades, Sosi- 
crates and Aglassthenes (C. Robert’s conjecture for 
Laosthenides). Bethe discusses this and comes to 
the conclusion that though Diodorus may have used 
an old Theogony of Epimenides, his main authority 
for Crete was Apollodorus’ Commentary to the xatd- 
Aoyos veav, which Strabo, between whom and Dio- 
dorus numerous resemblances are pointed out, also 
used. But whether Apollodorus was used directly 
or mediately through other authors, does not admit 
of so easy an answer. The various questions con- 
nected with this subject are discussed with much 
minuteness. 

4. A. Nauck, Analecta Critica. A series of critical 
notes on passages from Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Theocritus, Lysias, Plutarch, &c. &c. ¥ 

5. I. Vahlen, Varia: in continuation to vol. xvii. 
595 seqq. 

Miscellen: A. Skias, Zum Gesetz von Gortyn.— 
V. Jernstedt, Zu Sueton. (1) In Jul. Caes. 28 de- 
fends the common reading ‘ quando nee plebiscito 
in opposition to Mommsen’s suggestion ‘ei’ and 
Hirschfeld’s ‘lege.’ (2) In Tib. 29 opposes Hirsch- 
feld’s insertion of ‘semper’ before ‘ senatui servire, 
and remedies the passage by alterations in punctua- 
tion. — J. Beloch, Die Sklavenzahl Bocotiens wm 
Siinften Jahrhundert. 
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Gottingische gelehrte Anzeiger, 1889 :— 

No. 1, Jan. 1. Duncker, Max, Abhandlungen aus 
der griechischen Geschichte (Niese). Composed of 
seven articles which have already appeared separately. 
1, Lands of the Spartans, 2. Strategy and military 
tactics of Miltiades at Marathon. 4. Treason of 
Themistocles. An attempt at the vindication of 
Themistocles. Also, incidentally, a discussion of 
Pausanias’ conduct. 5. The peace of Cimon. By 
far the best article in the collection. 6. On a sup- 
posed law of Pericles. The question at issue is the 
requirements of Athenian citizenship, as mentioned 
by Plutarch, Pericl. 37. 7. Pericles’ voyage to 
Pontus. Placed in 444 B.c. 

No. 5, Feb.15. Egenolff, Die orthocpischen Stiicke 
der byzantinischen Litteratur (F, Blass). Excellent 
work considering the scanty material at hand. The 
review is chiefly on matters of detail.—Comicorum 
Atticorum fragmenta ed. Theo. Kock. Novae 
Comoediae fragmenta, pars. III. Comicorum in- 
certae aetatis fragmenta. Fragmenta incertorum 

tarum. Indices. Supplementa (O. Crusius). This 
is the last volume of the Fragmentd, and is on a par 
with Kock’s other work. A great deal of new matter 
has been brought to light, especially in the part 
devoted to Fragmenta incertorum poetarum. The 
certain and the uncertain, however, are not suffi- 
ciently distinguished. Kock depends more upon his 

‘griechisches Gefiihl’ than upon the notices of the 
grammarians. He would have done better to con- 
sider such Byzantines as Apostolios and Macarios. 
—Hartmann, J. J., Analecta Xenophontea (R. Miicke). 
Learned, brilliant, but one-sided. 

No.8, Apr. 1. Corpus scriptorwm ecelesiasticorum 
Latinorum, vol. XVI. Poetae christiani minores, 
pt. I. Paulini Petricordiae carmina, rec. M. Pet- 
schenig. Orientii carmina, rec. R. Ellis. Paulini 
Pellaei Eucharisticos, rec. G. Brandes.  Claudii 
Marii Victoris Alethia et Probae certo, rec. C. 
Schenk] (Missowa). Brandes’ work is the most 
satisfactory, although the work of the whole book is 
very good. ‘he critical treatment of the first part is 
something entirely new.—Old Latin Biblical Texts. 
]. Ed. by John Wordsworth. II. Ed. by John 
Wordsworth, W. Sanday, and H. J. White. III. Ed. 
by H. J. White (under the direction of the Bishop of 
Salisbury) (Corssen). Good as a whole, but in some 
respects unsatisfactory and incomplete. 

No. 9, Apr. 15.  Bilfinger (G.), Die antiken 
Stundenangaben (Matzal). The principal point 
made is that such phrases as hora sexta, &c., mean 
12 o'clock, &c., and not 11-12, &c. 

No. 10, May 1. De Boor (C.), Vita Euthymit: 
ein Anecdote zur Geschichten Leos des Weisen 
(Gillicher). Two parts to the work. The first part 
consists of the newly-discovered Vita. The second 
part contains a consideration of the chronological and 
historical worth of the Vita for the years between 
880. and 920. The work is well done and satisfactory. 

No. 11, May 15. Kriiger, Geschichte der Quellen 
und Litteratur des rémischen Rechts (Bremer). The 
book is divided into three periods. 1. Royal and 
Republican times. 2. Time of Emperors to Diocletian. 
3. Time from Constantine to Justinian. The first 
period should extend to the Punic Wars. The line 
between the second and third periods, as well as that 
between the Republic and the Empire, is questionable. 
The third period more naturally commences with 
Hadrian. Jurisprudence is too much of a simple 
theory to the author. Some account should have 
been taken of history. 

No. 14, July 1. Baumgirtner (P.), Die Einheit 
des Hermas-Buchs. Link (Ad.), Die KEinheit des 
Pastor Hermae (Jiilicher), Link upholds the unity, 
Baumgiirtner does not. There is much that is sug- 
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gestive in Baumgiirtner’s book, but Link’s contains 
the better arguments and is better executed. 

No. 15, July 15. Liber diurnus Romanorwm 
pontificwm. Ex unico codice Vaticano denuo edidit 
Th. E. ab Sickel (Steindorff), With Preface and 
Prolegomena. By a master hand. Col. I dates from 
before 680, Col. II. from before 795. Col. I., com- 
posed of smaller collections, put in this shape for 
easy memorizing. Later Col. i. was incorporated. 
Consideration of Vatican MS, of Diurnus is no 
inconsiderable part of the work. 

No. 16, Aug. 1. Soltau (Wilhelm, Dr. phil.), Die 
rémischen-Amtsyjahre auf ihren natirlichen Zeitwert 
reducirt (Matzat). The author has greatly lessened 
the value of his work by refusing to see that the old- 
Roman data do not correspond to the Julian data. 
The criticism deals mostly with details. 


Blatter fir das Bayer. Gymunasialschul- 
wesen, Bd. 25. 1889. 

Heft. I. Essays :—A. Steinberger, Gocthe wnd die 
Alkestisfrage, explains how essentially the <Alcestis 
of Goethe differs from that of Kuripides.—A. Zucker, 
in Caes, Bell. Gall. vi. 7, 6, proposes consulto for in 
consilio.—Zehetmayr, Sincerus und Sanskrit, eon- 
nects sincerus with the Sanskrit form sam-kdra, and 
gives various meanings and the etymology of the 
latter. 

Reviews :—F. Curschmann, Horatiana (Prosch- 
berger). Recommended to all students of Horace. 
—A. Holder, Avienit Carmina (C. Weyman). Con- 
tains a list of MSS. and editions and 250 titles in an 
index librorum Avienum inlustrantium; also a 
complete index verborum.—J. H. Schmalz, Krebs 
Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache, -6. Aufl. 
(J. Gerstenecker). Reviewer gives extended criticism 
of details, but says that the book is indispensable for 
special students of Latin.—C. W. J. Cron, Platons 
Gorgias, 4 Aufl. (Baumann). Greatly changed from 
third edition, less in text than in notes, which are 
improved and corrected. Many points are reviewed 
in detail.—A. Hotop, De Lustathit Proverbiis 
(E. Kurz). New results are not numerous. Not a 
full survey of the material; confined to the com- 
mentaries on Odyssey and Jliad, and these not ex- 
hausted. Many proverbs improperly admitted and 
others excluded. Additional sources which might be 
used are added by Kurz.—O. Bie, Die Musen in der 
Antiken Art (H. L. Urlichs). An extended though 
not exhaustive study of the representations of the 
Muses in antique art.—M. Duncker, Abhandlungen 
aus der griechischen Geschichte (H. Welzhofer). The 
essential contents of these are in his history. Too 
little attention given to the newest literature. The 
reviewer discusses the statement of Plutarch in regard 
to Lycurgus’ division of the land, as it is presented 
in the essay, Ueber die Hufen der Spartiaten. 

Heften 2 u. 8. Essays:—M. Kiderlin, in Quin- 
tilian, v. 7, 18, proposes primo sparsa for sparsa ; 
in 19, manifestum fiat for manifestum sit ; in 21, est 
ars actoris for est oratoris of the MSS., and est accu- 
satoris or actoris according to the conjecture of some. 
—C. Weyman, in support of the correctness of the 
tautological expression 5ixn d:xala, Soph. Antigone, 
23, brings forward len yap Sixala éorly found in 
A. Harnack’s edition of Akten des Karpus, Papylus, 
und der Agathonike § 8.— Baumann, in Plato’s 
Protagoras, 315° proposes to remove the asyndeton 
between @5ota and a&xodoa by the insertion of A’; in 
325¢ to remove T@ Oavdrw and take mpdsas an adverb. 

Reviews :—A. Kiessling, Horatius Satiren (J. 
Proschberger). Chief value consists in the rich col- 
lection of passages from the Greek and Latin which 
had influence upon the author. Valuable treatment 
of the persons and relations alluded to in Horace. 
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Not so successful in the lexical and grammatical por- 
tions. Reviewer criticises the edition in a long list 
of passages. —H. J. Miiller, Z. Annaei Senecae ora- 
torum et rhetorum sententiae divisiones colores (A. 
Kohler). Represents essential progress in the re- 
production of the original text. Reviewer closes with 
the critical consideration of several passages. — 
E. Kammer, KXritisch dsthetische Untersuchungen, 
betrefiend die Gesange MNZO der Ilias (M. Leibel). 
Editor shows that the books M-O together form one 
group, but were not originally constituent parts of 
the poem. Reviewer agrees in the main with the 
results of the next part, which gives a critical dis- 
cussion of those portions of M-O which agree with 
other verses of Iliad or portions of Odyssey. At the 
close is a thorough analysis of book M, some of the 
details of which the reviewer discusses.—N. Weck- 
lein, Sophocles Aias, 2. Aufl. Does not differ essen- 
tially from 1 ed.—C. Schwelzer, Sophokles Tragédien, 
vol. 6 (K. Metzger). Shows marks of haste in pre- 
paration.—L. v. Sybel, Platons Symposion (J. 
Nusser). Writer calls it the dedicatory writing of 
the Platonic Academy. Work is not clear and 
arrives at no results. The other parts, Die Metapher 
and Die neue Poesie are better.—J. Sommerbrodt, 
LIncianus, vol. i. part 1, (T. Preger). No one better 
fitted to furnish a new edition. Changes in text 
good, and show fine feeling for the language of Lucian. 
It is to be regretted that he has not examined the 
relations of the MSS. of each writing by itself. The 
materials in regard to the MSS. are not entirely 
reliable.—J. R. 8. Sterrett, .4n Epigraphical Journey 
in Asia Minor, and The Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor. A brief descriptive outline is given of these 
papers which ‘belong to the most important epi- 
graphical publications of recent times.’—F. Krebs, 
Zur Rection der Casus in der spateren historischen 
Grécitat, 1 u. 2 Heft (K. Krumbacher).—W. Schneida- 
wind, Ueber den Akkusativ des Inhaltes bei den 
hervorragendsten griech. Prosaikern (J. Sturm). 
Some new and important points of view for the 
further treatment of the question.—H. Fritzsche, 
Kurzgcfasste griechische Schulgrammatik, Part I1. 
Syntax (J. Haas). Rules are concise and sometimes 
too short for clearness, ard the illustrative examples 
are brief and instructive.—V. Duruy, Geschichte des 
rémischen Kaiserreichs, Lief. 37-63 (5.). They con- 
tain the close of the rule of Hadrian and the time of 
Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. —Iwan Miiller, 
Handbuch der klass. Altertumswissenschaft, vol. IV. 
1. Die griechischen Altertiimer. 1. G. Busolt, Staats- 
und Rechtsaltertiimer. Author is limited somewhat 
by the character of the handbook. Reliable lists of 
literature valuable for special study. Reviewer adds 
a long list of books which have been omitted or have 
appeared since the publication of the work, and closes 
with corrections. —O. Schulthess, Vormundschaft 
nach attischem Recht (J. Melber). Has treated all the 
questions pertaining to the subject and noticed the 
literature bearing on it, giving the passages from the 
Attic orators mostly in full. Often a lack of clear- 
ness in the presentation.—O. Keller, Tiere des 
klassischen Altertums in kulturgeschichtlicher Be- 
zichung (L. Dittmeyer). Writer is admirably fitted 
for the work by the examination of Greek and Roman 
classics and also by the study of Greek, Roman, 
Assyrian, Egyptian and Persian reliefs, statues, coins, 
gems and vases, both in published works and in the 
museums. Some common animals have been omitted. 
Credit is deserved for identifying some names of 
animals.—F. W. Schubert, Atlas Antiquus. It 
would have been better and more correct if the 
accompanying text had been omitted.—An extended 
biography of H. W. Heerwagen by A. Westermayer. 

Heft 4. Essays :—F. Vogel, De Diodoro Siculo, 


replies to H. v. Herwerden’s criticisms upon his 
edition of Diodorus.—H. Stadtmiiller, Zur Kriti, 
der Iphigenia Aulidensis des Euripides (vy. 101}. 
1030). — Reviews: —F. Schoell, Plauti Rudeng 
(Weissenhorn). Brings us nearer the desired goal of 
a complete text of Plautus which shall satisfy modern 
demands, by the aid of a most exact collation of 
important MSS. andof the text emendations of 
learned men.—W. Klouéek, Vergil, Part 1, Bucolica 
et Georgica ; ed. major and ed. minor (H. Kern). The 
larger edition is carefully supplied with critical 
apparatus. ‘he smaller is adapted to school use,— 
M. Wohlrab, Platons Euthyphron, 3. Aufl. (J. Nusser), 
Shows an important improvement in the introduction 
in his changed view in regard to the object of the 
dialogue. Many changes in the text, to some of 
which reviewer objects.—C. de Boor, Theophylacti 
historia (K. Krumbacher). Reviewer compares 
Theophylact with his three predecessors, Procopius, 
Agathiasand Menander. Editor has made a thorough 
study of the MSS. and declares Vaticanus 977 saec. 
xi-xii to be the archetype ; has furnished a really new 
and purified text. Valuable index of subjects and 
also of words.—G. Wendt, Griechische Schulgram- 
matik. A good book for the gymnasia. Two ex- 
cellences—concrete examples of the most common 
constructions almost from the beginning of the book 
and tabular views giving much information.—Iwan 
Miiller, Handbuch der klass, Altertwmswissenschaft, 
vol. IV. 2. Rémischen Altertiimer, H. Schiller, 
1. Staats- und Rechtsaltertiimer, 2. Kriegsaltertiimer ; 
M. Voigt, 3. Privataltertiimer und Kultwrgeschichte 
(M. Rottmanner). Schiller was perhaps compelled 
by the character of the work to treat some of the 
subjects too briefly. The chapters on the Empire are 
excellent. Voigt shows wonderful learning and 
ability to put things well. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1889. 


No. 1. Meier and Schémann, Der attische Process, 
neu bearb. v. Lipsius. Plan and arrangement are the 
same as in the old edition, but in each case the results 
of recent investigations are carefully given.— Maschke, 
Die Freiheitsprocess im klassischen Alterthwme, 
insbesondere der Process um Virginia. M. claims 
that in Greek law there existed along with a ‘ vindi- 
catio in servitutem’ a ‘ vindicatio in libertatem.’— 
Carminis' Saliaris rell. ed. Lander. Shows clearly 
that a satisfactory restoration of the C. 8. is impos- 
sible. The ingenuity of L.’s emendations is seen in 
the following specimen :—O Zaiul, adortese émnia! | 
Vero™ ad patl& cdémts es || ianets Ianes, &e. =0 Sol 
oriens invade omnia! portarum ad patulos aditus 
comis es ianitor, Iane, &c. ‘ 

No. 2. Hoffmann, De mizxtis graecae linguae 
dialectis. H. claimsa mixture of different tribes 
and their dialects, in opposition to Collitz’s ‘wave- 
theory.’—Hoerschelmann, Kin griech. Lehrbuch der 
Metrik. Supplement to H.’s edition of the so-called 
Hephaistion scholia B. He constructs out of the 
extant material a compendium composed in the 
Byzantine time which was differently treated by 
different editors. : 

No. 3. Wheeler, Analogy and the scope of is 
application in language. Without giving new 
material Wheeler endeavours—often successfully—to 
group facts which are already known.—Veckenstedt, 
Geschichte der griech. Farbenlehre. Die Farbenunter- 
scheidungsvermégen. Die Farbenbezeichnungen der 
griech. Epiker von Homer bis Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
The third part is the most satisfactory. V. has 
wasted too much time in refuting the views of the 
‘eye-Darwinists’ (Gladstone, Geiger, Magnus, &e.)— 
Hertz, De Vergilii Maronis grammaticc epitom. 
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Ambienenst. Deals with a MS. overlooked by 
Hueme. ‘his MS., now in Amiens, contains the 
epitome and seems to go back to the same source as 
Hueme’s two MSS. 

No. 4. Aars, Das Gedicht des Simonides in Platon’s 
Protagoras. In arranging the fragments Aars follows 
Hartung. The textual criticism shows nothing of 
importance.—Holzapfel, Beitr. z. griech. Geschichte, 
Discusses the time of Solon’s laws, the relations 
between Athens and Persia between 465-412, and the 
chronology of the beginning of the Peloponnesian 


war. 

No. 5. Tiimpel, Die Aithiopenlinder des Andro- 
medamythos. ‘The myth of Andromeda was trans- 
ferred to the Orient during the sea-voyages and 
colonisations of the Rhodians ; its scene was originally 
the isle of Rhodes. With Ai@:owia is meant in early 
time ‘Pé30s and with Alyumros the island of Kdépma@os.’ 
But the author’s view can hardly be regarded as 
satisfactorily proved. 

No. 6. <Arriani rév wer’ ’AdrékavBpov libri VII. 
frag. e cod. Vat. rescr. ed. Reitzenstein. A revised 
edition of the fragments discovered by R.-in Vat. gr. 
495, and published in his Habilitationsschrift. 

No. 7. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman 
and Byzantine Period. It is to be regretted that this 
useful book has not been more thoroughly revised and 
improved. The Suvvaywyh A€kewy abnoavpictwy by 
Kumanudis would have yielded hundreds of new 
words.—C. Schumacher, De epublica Rhodiorwmn. 
Deals with the time from 304-171 B.c. A noteworthy 
discussion of inscript. in Bull. de corresp, hell. 
viii. 358. 

No. 8. 7. Livi ab urbe cond. libri apparat. crit. 
wl, ed. Luchs, vol. iii. lib. xxi-xxv. Contains a com- 
plete list of var. lect. 

No. 9. Peterson, Jn Galeni de placitis Hippocratis 
et Platonis libros quaest. crit. Relation of MSS. ; 
variae lect. of cod. H. ; investigation of the law of 
hiatus in Galen ; finally a number of emendations 
and conjectures (p. 405, 7 M. ramwewdoes for nat 
7a mromes p. 469, 4 M. doretor for atriov).—Tolkiehn, 
Quaestion. ad Heroidas Ovid. spect. cap. vii. En- 
deavours to show that of the Heroides 1-14, nos. 3, 
8, 12, 13, 14 are genuine. 

No. 10. Kurtz, Miscellen zu Plutarch’s Vitae und 
Apophthegmata, Cat. min. 61 reAwixdy for rAwTiKav. 
Caes 54. riis <ofjs> owrnplas. Arat. 49 dvaddvovca. 
Sull. 14. of mpeoBira. The second part contains 
critical and exegetical remarks on Plutarch’s Apophth. 
which will prove useful to an editor.—Adumpos, 
TlAourdpxera awavOloyara ev ‘AyopertinG Kaddiee THs 
ovis Avovvotov. From the specimen given it seems 
that the extracts from Plutarch in cod. Ath. mon. 
Dion. no. 90 (saec. xiii.) are of no importance for 
textual criticism. 

No. 11. Declamatio in Lucium Sergium Catilinam. 
Eine Schuldeclamation aus der rém. Kaiserzeit nach 
einer Miinchner Hs. des xv. Jh. hrsg. v. Limmer, 
Besides the cod. Monac. a Leyden MS., saec. xv. 
(containing only 5 chap.), is used. The text is 
entirely renovated. 

No, 12. Deecke, Die Falisker, gesch.-sprachl. 
Untersuch. Deals with the geography, history, cul- 
ture and language of the people. The most im- 
portant part of the book is the collection and 
explanation of inscriptions. — Ruze, Quaestiones 
Strabonianae. The periplus used by Strabo for his 
description of the Iberian peninsula is attributed to 
Posidonius, in opposition to iii. 3, 4 and Zimmermann. 
The second part deals with the sources of books xvi. 
and xvii.—Sauer, Der Anfange der statuarischen 
Gruppe. Treats the archaic period separately—an 
unhappy thought. His divisions can hardly be 
maintained, 
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No. 18. Corpusculum poesis graccae ludibundae, 
fasc. I. ed. Brandt. Contains parodies (in the modern 
sense of the word) of the Homeric poems. B. goes 
frequently too far and sees epic fragments where there 
are only reminiscences (ep. Wilamowitz’s criticism of 
the 7th chapter in his recent Gottinger Programm). 
The edition contains most valuable suggestions and 
emendations. —Jacob, Horaz wnd seine Frewnde. 
2 Aufl. hrsg. v. Hertz. This new edition of J.’s 
useful book will certainly find many readers. 

No. 14. Denkmdler des klassischen Alterthums, 
chiwscees hrsg. v. Baumeister. Deserves warm com- 
mendation although various points are open to 
criticism. Julius’ articles especially seem meagre 
and his views partly antiquated and one-sided.— 
Halbherr e Orsi, Antichita dell’ antro di Zeus Ideo in 
Creta. Most interesting collection of antiquities 
(going back to the 8th century B.c.) excavated by 
H. and Aeraki). 

No. 15. Hiller, Bettragezwr Textgeschichte der gricch. 
Bukoliker. Contains edition of @eoxplrov Arésxoupot, 
Heracleis, Megara, @eoxpitov BoveoAlckos, ‘AAteis, 
KnpiokAérrns, Addvios émitddios, eis vexpdy”Adwriv, 
’Epacrns, "Em@adduios AxtAAéws kal Anidapelas, with 
investigation of the value and relation of the various 
MSS. Heracleis (Theocr. 25) and Megara (Mosch. iv.) 
are attributed to the same author.—Glossae latino- 
graecae et gracco-latinae ed. Goetz et Gundermann. 
According to Goetz’s essay (Transact. Saxon. Acad.) 
all glosses without any alteration or emendation, as 
they are found in the MSS., will be collected in a 
corpus glossariorum, Afterwards a corpus glossarum 
which contains an alphabetical list and emenda- 
tions is to follow. The present volume contains : 
Philoxenus’ and Cyrillus’ glossaries, and five smaller 
ones (among those the so-called idiomata and Glossae 
Servii) and glossae nominum. 

No. 16. Danielson, Grammatische und etymo- 
logische Studien, 1. Upsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1888. 
Deals with dpa and xépos, which go back to a root 
ker-, akin perhaps to aker- (&«pos).—Viereck, Sermo 
Graccus, quo senatus populusque Rom... . usque ad 
Tiberii Caes. aetat. in scrip. publ. usi sunt. The text 
of the inscriptions contains many emendations of both 
the author and his teacher Wilamowitz. The 
statistics of p. 55 ff. are useful though meagre.— 
Neumann, Griech. Geschichtsschreiber uw. Geschichts- 
quellen im xii. Jahrh. Contains a good deal of new 
and valuable information. 

No. 17. Martin, Les Cavaliers Athéniens. This ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive book contains : 
I. The origins ; IJ. Knights and religious festivals 
of Athens; III. Organisation of the body of 
Knights; IV. Knights in the society of Athens ; 
V. Aristocratical party at Athens.—P. Ovidius Naso 
ex Merkelit recogn. ed. Ehwald, I. Contains happy 
emendations, frequently by change of punctuation 
(as Her. xiv. 78) ; Am. II. 5, 5 deprensae for deceptae, 
Her. xv. 113 malis for malos, &c. The editor follows 
often too slavishly the two Parisian MSS. 

No. 18. Handbuch der klassischen Altertwms- 
wissenschaft ..... hsg. v. Iwan Miiller. Halb- 
binde V.-VII., VIII.-X., XI., XIL-XIII. ‘ Very 
satisfactory in every respect.’ 

No. 19. Dionyst Halicarn. Ant. Rom. ed. Jacoby. 
Collation of Urbinas (B 105). Happy conjectures 
but various misprints.—Mollweide, Ueber die Glossen 
zu Sallust. Glosses of six Munich and one Einsiedel 
MSS. Of no great importance for textual criticism. 

No. 20. Commentationes philologae, quibus Ottoni 
Ribbeckio. . . . congratulantur discip. Lipsienses.— 
Crusius, Stesichoros u. d. epod. Compos. 2. d. griech. 
Lyrik. Musinterpretation of a winged word of the 
comedy has led to the belief that Stesichoros invented 
strophe, antistrophe and epode, — Zielinski, Die 
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Schlacht bei Cirta u. die Chronologie v. 203-202. 
‘June 24th, 202 is the date of battle.’ — Opitz, 
Quaestt, critt. in Senecae et Quintiliani declam. 
‘among others : controv. VII. 4, epistulam luctwosam 
for infructuosum, Quint. decl. p. 6, 20 R. praecipitem 
for praecipue. — Graf, Plutarcheisches. — Immisch, 
Xenophon tiber Theognis u. d. Problem d. Adels. 
‘ Aristotle’s wep) evyevelas and Xenophon on Theognis 
are genuine.—Schmidt, De Ulixis in fabb. satyr. 
pers.—Marcelli Sidetae medici frgg. rec. Schneider.— 
Wagner, De Apollodori bibl. interpolat, ‘against 
Hercher’s interpolation-theory.’—Schulze, De jig. 
etymol. ap. orat. Attic. usu.—Matthias, Lmend. in 
L. Annaei Senccae op. — Hanssen, Quaestiuncula 
pscudanacreontica, — Krumbholz, Quaest. Ctesianae, 
‘date of Cyrus’ birth as given by Ct. is an inten- 
tional mis-statement ; he was born before 433.’— 
Freericks, Hine Neuerung d. Sophocles, defends the 
old explanation of dpaua pds Spaua aywvl(ecda : that 
on each of the three days one play of each poet was 
performed.—Buresch, Die Quellen zu den vorhandenen 
Berichten v. d. Catilinar. Verschwérung. — Hilde- 
brandt, Beitrag z. Deutung d. Gorgonen. ‘They are 
names of Athena as goddess of the sea.’—Bapp, 
Beitr. 2. Quellenkritik d. Athenacus. ‘Two chief 
sources are Pamphilus’s alphabetical lexicon and 
Seleucus (time of Tiberius) on ancient drinking 
bouts.’—E. Zarncke, Der Einfluss der griech. Littera- 
tur auf die Entwicklung d. rim. Prosa.—Ilberg, De 
Galenit vocum Hippocrat. glossario. — Sternbach, 
Gnomica. — Schroedler, de rebb. Mantinensium.— 
Scheidemantel, De IV., VIII., IX. primi lib. Tibull. 
eleg.—Holland, De Alpheo et Arethusa. ‘ Anthol. 
Pal. 1X. 362 refers to Stilicho’s victory in 396, com- 
posed perhaps by Musaeus.’—Cichorius, Ueber Varro’s 
libb. de scaenicis originibus.—Heinze, Animadverss. 
in Varronis rer. rustic. librwm.—Weber, De Phile- 
mone Atheniensi glossographo.—Poland, De Graecor. 
sollemnib. ex regg. diadochor. et epigonor. nomin. 
appell.—Nowack, De Isocratis, wept rod ed-yous 
oratione (xvi.) e¢ Lysiae nar’ ’AAKtBiadov priore (xiv. ) 
quaestt., claims genuineness of Isocrates’ oration.— 
Ruge, Quaestt. Artemidoreae. § 8-14 of Agathe- 
meros Compendium go back to Eratosthenes ; § 15-19 
to Artemidor. 

No. 21. Xenophontis. Commentarii, rec. W. 
Gilbert. Valuable discussion of the genuineness of 
the Memorabilia, with reference to Krohn’s and 
Hartmann’s recent works. The text follows Cobet, 
Dindorf, Schenk], without giving new MS. material. 
—T. Livi wb urbe cond. ed. Zingerle p. I. libb. 1-5. 
A new MS. of St. Paul in Carinthia collated, with 
but few good readings. 

No. 22. Diodori bibl. hist. rec. Vogel, I. The 
text is much improved by the use of Vindobon. 79 
(D). Unfortunately the author had no time to collate 
also the best MSS. of class II. of which he uses 
chiefly Vatic. 130 (C) and Clarmont I (F).—Ericus 
Pernice, Galeni de ponderibus et mensuris testimonia. 
Valuable supplement to Hultsch, Metrol. scrip. rell. 
I. 209. 

No. 23. Egenoff, Die vrthographischen Sticke der 
byzantinischen Litteratur, Critical investigation of 
texts neglected by Lenz’s Herodian.—loannes Charax 
epit. Herod. Orthograph., Timotheus of Gaza, kavoves 
xabodr. wept cuytatews, &c. Contains also a collection 
of the passages of ancient authors bearing on the pro- 
nunciation of the letters of the Greek alphabet. 

No. 24. Schwarz, De vita et scriptis Iuliani im- 
peratoris, Besides 1, 24, 66, 72, 75, letters 34, 40, 
41, 53, 60, 61, 67, 8, 19, 25, 32, 54, 68, 73 are 
regarded as not genuine, almost exclusively on grounds 
of style and language.—Q. Horatius Flaccus erkl. v. 
Kiessling, III. ‘The commentary deserves the highest 
praise. Only a few conjectures in the text. 


No. 25. M. Rothstein, Quaestiones Lucianeae, 
‘There existed a collection A of the most famous 
works, a collection B of mostly rhetorical works and 
declamations, and D, the four collections of minor 
dialogues. The archetype of the first class contained 
A with D inserted between Prometheus and Menippus, 
and B. The archetype of class II. contained B, 
A and C (containing a number of writings not in A 
and archetype of class I.) but not D.” Mann’s theory 
that the Vindobonensis and Mutinensis are copied 
from the MS. of Archbishop Arethas is shown to be 
wrong. 

No. 26. Gomperz, Ueber die Charactere Theo- 
phrasts, ‘Characters genuine. Preface, definitiones 
and clausulae of 1, 3, 6, 8, 28, 29 interpolated. Isa 
collection of material.’ This does not seem to settle 
the question satisfactorily. —Schultess, Annaeana 
studia. Of 80 conjectures only 8 can be regarded as 
probable. 

No. 27. Scholia Graeca in Homer. Iliad. Town- 
leyana rec. Maass. The editor has executed his 
laborious task very satisfactorily.—Alfred Gudeman, 
De Heroide Ovidii cod. Planudeo quae supersunt, 
(Berl. Stud.) ‘ Planudes’ cod. comes from the same 
source as the two extant MSS.’ (cf. NW. Philol. Rund- 
schau, 1889, p. 100). 

No. 28. Theophylacti Simocattae historiae, ed. De 
Boor. The text is based on cod. Vatic. gr. 977, 
apparently the indirect archetype of the other MSS, 
A very useful index graecitatis is added.—Schnorr vy, 
Carolsfeld, Ueber die Reden u. Briefe bei Sailust, 
‘The cod. Vatic. is incomplete, because it contains no 
speech of men like Sertorius and Lucullus, while in 
Jugurtha and Catilina, those who stand in the fore- 
ground deliver orations. Moreover, hist. fr. v. 14, 15, 
point to an oration of Gabinius. If that be granted 
each book contains two orations.’ A gradually in- 
creasing skill in the speeches is also claimed by C. 
Many points are oper to criticism. 

No. 29. Gustav Bilfinger, Die antiken Stwnden- 
angaben, ‘hora seata does not mean the sixth hour, 
but ‘‘at six o’clock.”’—M. Hertz, Admonitiuncula 
Horatiana. Sets forth the right method of criticising 
classical authors in general and Horace in particular. 

No. 30. Tragicorum graecorwm fragm. ret. 
Nauck. ed. IJ. This edition shows even greater care 
and caution than ed. I. The number of fragg. has 
been increased. 

No. 31. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum frgg. vol. III. 
com. frgg. pars II. Deserves the same praise as the 
preceding volumes.—Prolegomena de carmine adversus 
Marcionitas. Style, metre, birth-place of the un- 
known author of ‘Tertulliani adv. Marcionem 
libb. V.’ 

No. 32. Wide, de sacris Troezeniorum Hermion- 
ensium Epidauriorum comment. acad. Upsala. 
Valuable contribution to Greek mythology. —P. 
Rawack, De Platonis Timaeo quaestt. Shows tnat 
in a number of passages the reading of the testi- 
monia (especially of Proclus’s commentary) deserves 
attention. All variae lectt. of this kind are 
collected on pp. 40-81.—Valeri Maximi libb. 1X. 
c. Jul. Paridis ct Januar. Nepotiani epitom. it. 
rec. Kaempf. Besides cod. Bernens. saec. 1%, 
which formed the basis of Halm’s ed., another 
MS., saec. ix. (of the Ashburnham Library) has been 
used, which, coming from the same archetype as cod. 
Bernens., contains a number of passages which are no 
longer to be read in cod. Bern. The latter has been 
examined again by K. and some of Halm’s state- 
ments are corrected. The emendation of text is very 
careful. Copious apparatus criticus. 

No. 33.  Zosimi, hist. nova, ed. Mendelssohn 
(Teubner). Text based on Vat. Cod. Gr. 156, shown 
by Kiessling to be the archetype of the two extant 
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MSS. Many happy and convincing conjectures.— 
Hesselbarth, Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen zur 
dritten Dekade d. Livius (1 Karte), Leaves the main 
uestion (relation of Polybius’s work to Livy) un- 
ecided. 

No. 34. Harnack, Der pseudocyprianische Tractat 
de aleatoribus, &c. Makes the authorship of Victor I. 
of Rome very probable.—Aristotelis quae feruntur de 
plantis, &c., ed, Apelt. The importance of the book 
lies in the edition of ‘de Melisso,’ the text of which 
is greatly improved by a new collation of cod. 
Lipsiens. Unfortunately the collation of other MSS, 
has been neglected. ‘Ventor. sit. et nom.’ follows 
Rose’s text ; ‘de plantis,’ ‘mechanica,’ and ‘de lin. 
insec.’ follow Bekker’, text. ‘De mirab. auscult.’ is 
based on cod. S*, whether justly can be doubted. — 
Hoffmann, Der Codex Mediceus Pl. xxxix. N. 1 des 
Vergilius. The collation of this MS., which Ribbeck 
was unable to make, reaches the highest pitch of 
philological accuracy. Its influence on the text will 
be slight. 

No. 35. Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Vols. II. and III. Vol. III. com- 
pletes the highly interesting account of Dr. Sterrett’s 
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journey in Asia Minor. A great number of errors of 
former travellers have been corrected ; the situation 
of many towns and of the caput viarum of eastern 
Galatia, Lystra, Isaura Nova, has been ascertained. 
The inscriptions are equally important for history, 
geography and ethnography. It is only to be re- 
gretted that modesty prevented the author from 
giving a fuller account of the incidents of his journey. 
—WNoni Marcelli compendiosa doctrina, ed. Lue. 
Miiller, II. Contains the Adversaria Noniana. The 
book is thought to have been written at the time of 
Diocletian. The MSS. are divided into two classes. 
I. class represented by cod. Leid., cod. Harleien., and 
the incomplete cod. Genev. (all three of which have 
been newly collated); II. class represented by the 
Wolfenbiittel MS. A good index lemmatum and 
index auctorum are added.—Holm, Griechische Ge- 
schichte, II. Gesch. Griechenlands im 5 Jh. v. Chr. 
In his discussion of the value and credibility of the 
sources, Holm shows sound judgment. But his 
method of giving the accounts of the ancient his- 
torians unchanged and criticising them in notes can 
hardly be commended. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. King and Cookson have nearly ready for 
publication by the Clarendon Press a small edition 
of their work on ‘Sounds and Inflections in Greek 
and Latin.’ The new edition is intended principally 


for use in schools, and besides comprising most of 
the matter in the original work, also contains a 
section on comparative syntax. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristotle's Ethics. By Rev. I. Gregory Smith. The 
Logical Treatises, the Metaphysics, the Psychology, 
the Politics, by Rev. W. Grundy. 12mo, Christian 
Knowledge Society. 2s. 64. 

Cicero—on Friendship and on Old Age. Literally 
Translated, with Notes by Cyrus R. Edmonds ; 
with a Biographical Introduction, 12mo. 96 pp. 
Bell & Son. 1s, and 1s. 6d. 

Daniell (M. Grant) Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position for Schools. Part I., based upon Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Books I.-IV. (The Student Series of 
Latin Classics.) 12mo. pp. 102. Boston (U.S.A.), 
Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 60 c. 

Frost (W. G.) A Greek Primer: introductory to 
Xenophon. Boston (U.S.A.), Allyn and Bacon. 
Haigh (A. E.) The Attic Theatre: a Deseription of 
the Stage and Theatre of the Dramatic Perform- 
ancesat Athens, With Facsimiles and Illustrations. 

8vo, 330 pp. Frowde. 12s. 6d. 

Ovid Tristia. Book III. With an Introduction and 

Notes by 8S. G. Owen. 12mo. 74 pp. Frowde. 2s. 


Rendall (G. H.) The Cradle of the Aryans. 8yvo. 
58 pp. Macmillan. 3s. 

Sellar (W. Y.) The Roman Poets of the Republic. 
3rd Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 466 pp. Frowde. 


10s. 

Virgil. Aeneid, Book VI. With an Introduction, 
Notes, and a Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 104 pp. 
Gill. 1s. 

Virgil. Aeneid, Book VII.: The Wrath of Turnus. 
Edited for use of Schools, with Vocabulary by 
Arthur Calvert. 18mo. 148 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

West (A. 8.) Easy Extracts, for Translation at Sight, 
from Latin Prose Authors. 8rd Edition. 18mo. 
112 pp. Hamilton. 1s. 

Wilson (J. Cook) On the Interpretation of Plato’s 
Timaeus: Critical Studies with special reference to 
a recent edition. Demy 8vo. 145 pp. D. Nutt. 6s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Books I.-IV. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Francis W. 
Kelsey and Andrew C. Zenos. 12mo. pp. 160. 
Boston (U.S.A.), Allyn and Bacon. $1.60. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Berger (H.) Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erd- 
kunde der Griechen. Abtheilung II. Die Vorbe- 
reitungen fiir die Geographie der Erdkugel. 8vo. 
xii, 150 pp. Leipzig, Veit & Co. 4 Mk. 

Beschreibung der antiken Miinzen in den kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin. Band II. Paeonien, Macedo- 
nien, die macedonischen Kénige bis Perdiccas III. 
12mo. viii, 207 pp. Plates. Berlin, Spemann. 
20 Mk. 

Bienwald (A.) De Crippsiano et Oxoniensi Anti- 
phontis, Dinarchi, Lycurgi codicibus, Inaugural 
Dissertation. 8vo. 40 pp. Goerlitz. 1 Mk. 

Bissinger (K.) Funde rémische Miinzen im Gross- 
herzogtum Baden. 4to, iii, 43 pp. Karlsruhe, 
Bieleteld. 1 Mk. 60. 

Bucciarelli (L.) Le due Alcesti di Euripide e di 
Vittorio Alfieri : studio critico. 8vo. 51 pp. Roma, 
Mantegazza. 75 cent. 

Carini (J.) Sommario di paleografia. Scritture varie, 
scrittura latina: appunti per la nuova scuola vati- 
cana. Terza edizione. 8vo. 113 pp. Roma. Tipo- 
grafia Vaticana. 1888. 

Corradi (A.) In C. Plinium Caecilium Secundum 
observationes ad orationem verborumque construc- 
tionem et usum pertinentes. 8vo. 57 pp. Bergamo, 
Gaffuri e Gatti. 

Engelmann (R.) Bilderatlas zam Homer. Square 
8vo. 36 Plates with Text. Leipzig, Verlag des 
Litterarischen Jahresberichts. Mk. 3.60. Separ- 
ately: zur Ilias. 20 Plates. Mk. 2. zur Odyssee. 
16 Plates. 2 Mk. 

Grundmann (R.) Ueber 8 in Attika gefundene 
Henkelinschriften auf griechischen Thongefiissen. 
[£xir.: Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie 17. 
Supplement-Band.] 8vo. 72 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 

Hausrath (A.) Philodemi rept roinudrwyr libri se- 
cundi quae videntur fragmenta conlegit restituit 
inlustravit A. H. [£ztr.: Jahrbiicher fiir class- 
ische Philologie 17. Supplement-Band.] 8vo. 66 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Heinze (R.) De Horatio Bionis imitatore. Disser- 
tatio philologica, 12mo. 32 pp. Bonn. 1 Mk. 

Hermann und Weekherlin. Lateinische Schulgram- 
matik fiir untere Gymnasialklassen und hohere 
Biirger- und Realschulen mit Expositions- und 
Kompositionstoff, Wértersammlungen zum Memo- 
rieren und einem lateinisch-deutschen und deutsch- 
lateinischen Worterbuche. Ausgabe in 1 Bd. 12te 
verbesserte Aufiage von H. A. Hermann und K. 
Erbe. 12mo. viii, 551 pp. Stuttgart, Metzler. 
4 Mk. 

Jhm (M.) Studia Ambrosiana. [£ztr. : Jahrbiicher 


fiir classische Philologie 17. Supplement-Band.j 
8vo. 124 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 80, 

Jigen (H.) Animadversiones ad L. Annaei Senecae 
philosophi scripta. Inaugural Dissertation. 4to, 
20 pp. Homburg. 60 Pfg. 

Immisch (O. Klaros) Forschungen iiber griechische 
Stiftungssagen, ([Hztr.: Jahrbiicher fiir class. 
ische Philologie 17. Supplement-Band.] 8vo. Leip- 
zig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Manfredi (R. G.) Tieste di Seneca. 8vo. 48 pp. 
Trani, Veechi & Co. 

Orosius. Historiarum adversus paganos libri vii ex 
recensione C. Zangemeister. 12mo. xxi, 371 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Persius. Le satire, interpretate dal prof. A. Ron- 
chini. 8vo. x, 169 pp. Parma. M. Adorni. 
Phaedri fabulae. Fiir Schiiler mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von J. Siebelis. 6t¢ verbesserte Auflage 
besorgt von F. Polle. 8vo. xvi, 77 pp. Leipzig, 

Teubner. 75 Pfg. 

Piazza (G.) Studio critico intorno al Pervigilium 
Veneris con versione di A. G. Barrili e G. Carducci, 
8vo. 77 pp. Trani, Vecchi. 11. 50. 

Reiche (F.) Chronvlogie der letzten 6 Biicher des 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Inaugural Dissertation, 
8vo. 76 pp. Liegnitz. 80 Pfy. 

Ribbeck (O.) Geschichte der rémischen Dichtung, 
Band II. Augusteisches Zeitalter. 8vo. iii, 370 pp. 
Stuttgart, Cotta. 8 Mk. 75. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften von 
J. Baunack, F. Bechtel, A. Bezzenberger, F. Blass, 
H. Collitz, W. Deecke, H. Fick, R. Meister, 
P. Miillensiefen, W. Prellwitz. Herausgegeben von 
H. Collitz und F. Bechtel. Band III. Heft 3. 
8vo. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
2 Mk. 40. 

Tacitus. Germania, erliutert von H. Schweizer- 
Sidler. 5te neu bearbeitete Auflage. 8vo. xviii, 
105 pp. Halle, Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 
2 Mk. 

Ulirich (R.) Studia Tibulliana. De libri secundi 
editione. 8vo. 86 pp. Berlin, Weber. 1 Mk. 80. 

Vogel (C.) Quaestiones Plutarcheae. Inaugural Dis- 
sertation. 8vo. 53 pp. Marburg. 1 Mk. 20. 

Voss (E.)‘ Die Natur in der Dichtung des Horaz. 
12mo. 47 pp. Diisseldorf, Voss & Co. 1 Mk. 

Winke, einige, zum Studium der klassischen Philo- 
logie von einem Philologen. 8vo. 16 pp. Mar- 
burg, Ehrhardt. 30 Pfg. 

Zaniol (A.) Aurelio Prudenzio Clemente, poeta 
cristiano : lettura fatta nel seminario patriarcale di 
Venezia al chiudersi dell’ anno scolastico 1888-1889. 
8vo. 88 pp. Venezia, Tip. Emiliana. 








